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. SouTH AUSTRALIA, 


OT very grievous exile ; not beyond the 
borders’ of : ‘Greater Britain ;” ‘yet it 
is over thousands of leagues of separat- 
ing sea that the Magazine’ leaves are 

wafted before they reach us. 

Heartily welcome is the.new “Maga ;” eagerly 
are the pages scanned that bring again before 
us names and joys once familiar to our lives, 
but now out of reach, ghosts of the past but for 
occasional home letters, and—now—the constant 
Magazine of Music,—long life and prosperity to 
it! 

Our new Orpheus has brought Eurydice back 
to us from the dim Elysian shades; the old 
delights live yet. As we read the graphic 
paragraphs we almost hear the seraph notes 
of Joachim’s violin, Madame Schumann’s 
magic touch on the piano, Piatti’s grave noble 
music. Patti, Albani, Trebelli, Santley, all the 
brilliant band are living joys. Thanks to the 
Magazine, we know of the rising of that “ bright 
occidental star” Nikita, to say nothing of many 
another risen upon the fortunate northern hemi- 
sphere since we sank below its verge. 

We dearly love and cherish. the music of the 
past, stedfastly believing it to be that of the 
future also ; but it is the Magazine that tells us 
of the music of to-day and to-morrow, even 
gives us specimens of it, which we find charm- 
ing enough. 

Let it not be supposed that in our far-off land 
we never hear’a note of music. Contrariwise, 
we rather value ourselves upon our capacities 
and achievements, ‘musical and other. Was 
it not from among us that that boy ‘came, 
who, on being shown the dim ancestral glories 
of Westminster Abbey by English relatives, 
responded solely-— Ah, but you should see the 
Town Hall of Adelaide !” 

The voice , of. the piano is: very frequently 
heard in the land. In the Town Hall of our 
capital city is a large and powerful organ, lack- 
ing not a well-salaried city organist, so that 
the citizens are from time to time indulged with 
recitals, 
societies who—chieflyin the winter season—care- 
fully prepare and produce several oratorios and 
cantatas, delighting not a little many a music- 





In the capital also there ate“ musical | 





loving soul, notably during the last twelve 
months. Now. and again, too, an opera..com+ ( 
pany travels our way, $o that Sullivan and Gilbert | 
are as household words, and even opera sérieux | 
is not unknown to the capital and its visitors. | 
Once even Wilhelmj himself earned the grati- 

tude of true music lovers by leaving Europe | 
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and. renawn and high- pay: to visit our far 


country and bring; sounds, of Paradise to our. 


ears. Brilliant aydacious Remenyi followed his 
example, and others have come to cheer our 
exile, though the kings and queens of song pre> 
fer their accustomed courts. 

. We have our “native. woodnotes wild” -too, 
and sometimes the songsters go “home” and 
get themselves trained, And of a surety there 
is no little pride when: rumours come back )of 
successes gained “at home? mere alt excellence 
is familiar. 

But the capital can only be visited at intervals, 
long intervals sometimes, and is soon left behind, 
The easy luxurious life of English country 
towns is unknown here, where all must take 
their turn at the literal. work of life. The piano 
‘-piece” and the ballad-song; the ever-useful 
American organ and the Sunday hymns,- are 
our musical resources when the day’s or the 
week’s avocations are ended. Think, then, 
what a dove-with-the-olive-leaf is the Magazine 
of Music, bringing refreshment to memory 
and zest to hope, enabling us to feel almost 
au courant with musical life at home. 

We lose ourselves in dreams.as we sit with 
its wonder-working pages in our hands. Once 
more we are in the opera stall, thrilled by 
the passionate notes, or are moved to ecstatic 
fervour by the grand ‘oratorio, or remember 
tenderly the rich reward of many a long hour’s 
waiting at the orchestra doors of dear old St. 
James’s Hall as we throne ourselves triumph- 
antly at last in the foremost seats at the very 
feet of the artists who will pit live in our 
hearts. 

But we wake, and in our ears are no full, 


glorious orchestral harmonies, no great singer’s 


soaring voice, no long-drawn wail of violin,— 
only the sough of the hot wind through the 
gum trees, or the brief whistle of one of our 
songless birds. Yet surely there is no manner 


of life in which some music may not be “beaten |. 


out.” Weber could make it out of the rhyghmic 


‘rumble of slow, waggon wheels; and shall not 


we find it in our sudden storms that come but 
seldom, our restless winds, our rapid winter 


torrents, our exquisite moonlight, our splendid 


sunshine, aided by the hs sid of Music! f 


Otaceato. 
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ON May 30 and June 27, Mr, Hamish 
M‘Cunn, the young pers {composer whose 
récent .guccéss is in eve body’s mind, will give 
¢ studio of Mr. John 





Pettie, 'R. hians, Fitzjohn’s Avenue, 
Swiss ie 
$e .: 

There will be 4 band of forty-five performers, 


selected from the artists engaged at the Crystal 
Palace under Mr. Manns, and the programmes 
will contain some new Works from Mr. M‘Cunn’s 
| pen. - The receipts, after paying expenses, “ will 
be carried forward towards a fuid for the pur- 


pose of giving concerts of a sintilar nature: at 
some sugite Pim. 1 on tyra 





MR. ‘PETTIE’S spirited portrait of the young 
composer will be. remembered by our readers 
asthe special pictorial-‘attraction of. our 
February number, The conjunction of the 
sister arts will be a great attraction to thes¢ 
concerts, Such a studio as “The Lothians” 
will certainly have much to delight the eye, 
The concerts will be described in our next 


issue . 
rand ab. 


MR. H. O. ANDERTON, a student of the Royal 
Academy of Music, has written an orchestral 
idyl, entitled “ Lancélot atid Guinevere.” It is 
no wonder that such a subject should. be 
musically attempted ; but with the music of 
Tennyson’s’ idyl in our thoughts, we are 
~~ hard to please. 

& & 

We wish Sir Arthur Sullivan would take it 
up, in the spirit of his exquisite duet in “ Kenil- 
worth,”— “On such a night as this.” No song- 
writer has so successfully caught the spirit of 
Shakespeare as Sullivan, and we respectfully 
suggest to him now, to try Tennyson’s loveliest 
idyl in an orchestral work. 

hes & & 

IN 1885 Nikita (then known as La. Petite 
Louise Marguerite, the Miniature Patti) met 
Irving at the Boston Theatre, where both. tool 
part in an entertainment promoted by the well- 
known Theatrical and Musical Society of the 
Elks. Irving gave a scene from “Louis the 


| Eleventh,” and the Miniature Patti’s song came 


immediately afterwards, Three years have since 
elapsed, and, in sending a box for the Lyceum, 
Irving had no idea that the Nikita whom he 
addressed was the Miniature Patti whom he 
had known in Boston. But after hearing 
“ Faust,” Nikita asked Irving if he remembered 
his little friend, and received a reply as 
follows :— 
: LYcEUM THEATRE, 
May 6th, 1888. 
DEAR Miss NtkiTA,—I am vegy glad to receive 
your sympathetic letter, and to find that ‘ Faust” 
gave you so much pleasure. I remember the occa- 


_ sion in Boston quite well, and I am delighted to find 


that your gifts have brought you so tiuch ey 
on out side of the water: : 
With every good wish for your success now and: 
always;—Believe me, very faithfully yours, > °° 
HENRY Iavine. 
bos 


- Nixiva has received pressing invitations from 
places ‘so ‘far apart as’ San Sebastidn and 
Copenhagen, but in the meantime she prefers 
to continue her pleasant stay in London. The 
young prima donna has now become well knewn 


in the musical circles of the Metropolis, 


oo¢ 
. THE house of Novello, Ewer, & Col has lost 
its head} Mr. Henry: Littleton, very su 
He died on the rith ult. if his sixty-sixth week 
Mr, Littleton entered the: house of Novello itt 


1841 quite itt a- subordinate capacity, and tn 





1846 atacand nee 
ment, a practical ch ipertraary 12 
energies t wrens ween opera, 

















etc., in cheap form. In 1856 he became sole 
manager of the business; in 1861 he* was 
admitted as partner,and in £866 became sole 
proprietor of the firm. In 1887 he fetired, 
leaving the activé management to his son, Mr. 
Alfred Littleton. 

dd 


THe death of the famous flautist, Mr. Oluf 
Svendsen, deprives London concert-goers of 
assuredly the finest orchestral flute player in 
England, and of one of the most celebrated 
soloists either in this country or on the Con- 
tinent. 

&&d 

MR. SVENDSEN was one of the earliest mem- 
bers of the Crystal Palace Orchestra. He was 
for twenty-seven years a member of the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra and of the Queen’s private 
band ; and for twenty years professor of the 
flute at the Royal Academy of Music. Mr. 
Svendsen had for some few weeks been ill, 
and under medical advice he had _ recently 
relinquished all concert engagements until the 
autumn. 

& & & 

THE programme of the selection day at the 
forthcoming Handel Festival has been settled 
and published. It quite justifies the expecta- 
tions we expressed some time ago, and is a happy 
mixture of the well known and the unfamiliar. 


& & & 


AMONG the old favourites are “Total eclipse,’ 
“Let the bright Seraphim,” “Call forth thy 


, 


powers,” “O, had I Jubal’s lyre,” “See the | 


conquering hero,” “ Lascia ch’io pianga” (pre- 
ceded by the beautiful saraband of which it is an 
adaptation), ‘‘ Hush, ye pretty warbling choir,” 


| tions of Beethoven’s “ Coriolanus” overture ; 





| and that were a fanatical Japanese to come in 


“‘ Love in hereyes,” “ Wretched Lovers,” “‘Om- | 


bra mai fu,” “May no rash intruder,” and the 


Sonata in A for violin, to be played, as hereto- | 


fore, by all the violins of the orchestra. 
bh & 


THE novelties, so far as the Handel Festival is | little king, who, she laughingly remarked, was 


concerned, are the seventh organ concerto in B 
flat; the invocation “Jehovah crowned,” and 
chorus, “ He comes,” from “ Esther” ; the over- 
ture chorus, “O first created beam,” and air, 
“Thy glorious deeds,” from “Samson”; the 
chorus, “ Ye tutelar gods,” from “ Belshazzar” ; 
the overture and saraband from “Almira”; the 
“calumny” chorus from “ Alexander Balus” ; 
the air, “ Del miniacciar,” from “ Ottone” ; the 
air, “ When two fond hearts,” from “ Deidamia,” 
and a selection from “ The Triumph of Time and 
Truth.” 
bb & 

DURING the short time that it has been.in 
active existence, the Stock Exchange Orchestral 
Society has made rapid strides, and, for an 
amateur organization, has performed really valu- 
able work. It cannot be too often or too strongly 
pointed out that the rising taste for cultivating 
the practice of instrumental music in its highest 
form finds its natural outlet and satisfaction in 
societies such as this; and the fullest recogni- 
tion is due to the directors of such enterprises. 

& h & 

SINCE its first concert, the Stock Exchange 
Orchestral Society has performed three sym- 
phonies by Beethoven (Nos. 1, 2, and 8), four 
by Haydn, one by Mozart, and one (the un- 
finished) by Schubert ; overtures by Beethoven, 
Auber, Bennett, Boieldieu, Cherubini, Gounod, 
Macfarren, Mozart, Mendelssohn, J. F. H. Read 
(a member), Rossini, and Weber ; instrumental 


concerted works by Bennett, Mendelssohn, | 


Mozart, Waley, Vieuxtemps, and Schumann ; 
and various divertimenti by Schubert, Gounod, 
Ponchielli, Sullivan, Wuerst, S. W. Waley, and 
Massenet. 


| 


‘came up to me, and began to talk about our 





| and in another moment the mighty chords of 
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Tuis all implies honest hard work in a good 
direction. The last subscription concert of the. 
present season recently took place in St. James’s 
Hall,.when Mr. George Kitchen’s well-trained 
orchestra gave very commendable interpreta-: 


Mendelssohn’s “ Scotch” symphony ; the ballet 
music from “La Gioconda,” and Gounod’s 
“ Miréille” overture. 

& & & ; 

A CURIOUS experiment has lately been tried 
at the Ostend Theatre in Berlin. This is neither 
more nor less than giving a series of operas 
without the music. One’ solitary vocalist is, 
however, employed to sing the favourite motive 
of each work. The first operas produced 
were the “Trompeter von Sikkingen” and 
** Carmen.” 

& & } 


AT a concert given by Herr Fischer, a double- 
bass player, in Vienna recently, the audience 
were struck by the peculiar tone of his instru- 
ment, which resembled that of a. violoncello. 
It appears that this result was obtained from the 
employment of harpstring instead of the ordinary 
strings used for the double-bass. The critics 
comment disapprovingly upon’ what they term 
“this fantastical innovation.” 

& & & 

APPAREN'LY the Japanese do not understand 
a joke, for they are said to be much incensed at 
the ridicule cast upon them and their customs 
in the “Mikado.” The story goes, that Sir 
Arthur Sullivan was lately presented to the 
Japanese Ambassador in London. The Ambas- 
sador, who preserved a very cool demeanour, 
remarked that his countrymen were much em- 
bittered against both Sir Arthur and Mr. Gilbert, 


their way, it might fare ill with them. 
& 
DURING Patti’s stay in Madrid she was 
received at the Palace by the Queen-mother 
Christine. Patti begged permission to see the 


the only European sovereign with whom she 
was not personally acquainted. Thereupon 
Alphonse XIII. was carried in, and Patti 
curtseyed low before him and kissed his hand. 
The Queen remarked, ‘ My son shall not 
be the first Spaniard so ungallant as to let a 
lady kiss his hand. Allow him to take his 
revenge.” The baby king then put his arms 
round the singer’s neck, and kissed her on both 
cheeks. 
& h 
A WAGNER theatre 4 la Baireuth is about to 
be built on M. Lamoureux’s estate, near Paris. 
When completed, the whole of Wagner’s operas 
will, in the course of time, be produced. 
“Lohengrin” is to be given at the opening 
performance. The house will hold about 800 
people. Some rich French Wagnerites are said 
to be providing the means. 


& & } 


GRAF ZICHY, the famous Hungarian one- 
armed pianist, has lately been playing before 
the Czar at Fredensborg. Ina letter toa friend, 
he expresses his surprise at finding the Czar so 
much less “terrible” than he expected, and 
relates the following little episode :—“ The Czar 


Hungarian music. ‘I like your national airs,’ 
he said ; *be so good as to play me some real 
Hungarian melodies.’ 

& & 

“*TF your Majesty wishes to hear our national 
character as expressed in music,’ I replied, ‘1 
can only play you one piece—the Rakéczy 
March.’ So saying, I sat down tothe piano, 





ipa 





our revolutionary song of freedom sounded in 
the ears of the ‘terrible’ Czar. Waihe asigry? 


If so, he punishéd me ‘in theypleasantest manner 


possible, for he invited 
Petersburg.” 
THE exhibits at the Bologna Exhibition 
appear to be of the most diverse nature. There 
is a most interesting series of violins, beginning 
with the rudest examples of early art, and con- 
tinued through the finest works of Amati, 
Guanerius, and Stradivarius, the latter including 
the famous violin played upon by Paganini, 
There are two collections of Chinese, and two 


‘to come. to St. 


| of Japanese instruments, besides examples’ of 


Indian and Oriental art. 
& Hh 

AMONG the mementoes of gréat composers are 
some goose-quills used by Bellini when writing 
“Norma,” two pianos, some arm-chairs, and a 
fair wig (!) belonging to Rossini, and a quantity 
of autograph music and letters of Donizetti, 
and the laurel-wreath tied with a’ tricoloured 
ribbon which was placed upon his coffin on the 
day of his funeral. 

a 

A CERTAIN M. Imre Kiralfy has been making 
a great success in America. by arranging 
spectacular ballets on a gigantic scale. He is 
now preparing two new ones which will far 
eclipse all that have yet been seen either in the 
old country or the new. 

& 

THE first, called “The Fall of Babylon,” is 
to be produced‘at Cincinnati, and the second, 
called “‘ Nero,” at New York. Two thousand 
persons will be employed upon the stage at one 
time in “Nero,” and there will be, besides, a 
whole menagerie of animals —lions, tigers, 
elephants, serpents, etc. 

fe  & 

A story has found its way into a French 
contemporary to the effect that the Princess 
of Wales recently accepted an invitation to 
dinner with Madame Norman-Neruda. After 
dinner the Princess is said to have passed her 
menu round to all the guests, with the request 
that they would write their names upon it, by 
which means she obtained the autographs of 
Mme. Schumann, ‘Joachim, Piatti, Charles 


Hallé, etc. 
& h h 


AFTER dinner, the Princess was joined by 
her three daughters, and a classical concert was 
organized. The concert was followed by a 
supper, at which the Princess proposed the 
health: of the hostess! No wonder that the 
writer of the paragraph comments in some 
surprise upon the strong sympathy which seems 
to exist between the English Royal family and 
the members of the musical world. 

& & & 

HUMMEL was in the habit of wearing a small 
velvet cap when in his study composing, also 
when he attended rehearsals in large concett- 
rooms. An amateur called on him to inquire 
his terms for teaching, composition, etc. etc. 
After being satisfied on that point, he asked 
Hummel why he wore his cap so constantly. 
The latter (being a bit of a wag) said he could 
not compose a bar without it; for he: never félt 
inspired but when he donned his cap. . « 

 h 

THE gentleman left Hummel with a promise 
that he would attend the next morning to take 
his first lesson. He did so; but ere he com- 
menced he pulled out of his pocket a hand- 
some velvet cap with a gold tassel’ to it, which 
he popped on his head, saying, “Now for it!” 
Hummel smiled, but allowed his. pupil to enjoy 
his imaginary inspiration. . This reminds us of 
Dibdin’s song, “ The Wisdom’s in the Wig.” 
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“Musica? leife in 
lgondon. ¢ 


— iO — 


of bright sunshine, fresh foliage, brilliant 

flowers, and general geniality of weather ; 

an expansiveness in nature, fitly framing 
the pleasure of “the, season” in London, where 
concerts, exhibitions, and flower shows. attract 
the gay crowds of the rich and comfortable 
classes every spring. The weather, alas! was 
not genial, but fickle and treacherous ; the 
crowds of pleasure-seekers, however, are here, 
so are the pictures and the concerts with which 
we have to do. After the brilliant group of 
players at the “ Pops,” there is a falling off of 
interest, especially to those who eare at least 
as much for the music itself as for its perform- 
ance. The Richter concerts were, perhaps, the 
principal musical events of the past month, as 
they are of the present. Dr. Richter’s style of 
conducting is too well known to require any 
description; and his popularity is immense. 
St. James’s Hall is thronged with audiences 
who actually contrive to remain to the close of 
the concerts for the purpose ,of giving the 
conductor the ovation which they cannot come 
in time to bestow at the commencement. Dr. 
Richter stands with his back to the orchestra 
surveying the restless crowd, and looking for a 
lull in which he may give the swift signal to the 
expectant players. We will describe the second 
concert for the benefit of our readers at a 
distance. When at last the sharp rap of 
Richter’s baton announced the music, the first 
determined chords of Beethoven’s Overture to 
Egmont were a revelation of the power and per- 
fect rapport between conductor and orchestra, 
for which both are so justly famed; and the 
well-known and noble music was so given that 
one longed for a Beethoven night. But the 
bulk of that evening’s music.was Wagnerian. 
After a long wait, caused by. the late arrivals in 
the audience, the introduction and closing scene 
of “Tristan and Isolde” was given. Intended 
to depict love; hopeless and despairing, the 
composer’s own words will best describe it :— 


The musician, who made choice of the above as 
the subject of the introduction to his love-drama, 
had only therefore to determine to what limits he 
should restrict himself, for here he felt that the whole 
boundless domain of music was open to him, and that 
the subject was an inexhaustible one. He therefore 
contented himself with only once, but in long drawn- 
out passages, depicting the swelling of unsatisfied 
‘longing, which, starting from timid: confession, from 
the gentlest ‘‘attractedness” (Hingezogenheit), and 
proceeding through timorous sighing, hoping. and 
fearing, lamenting and wishing,’ joy and anguish, 
exerts the utmost vehemence and takes the greatest 
ins, in order to find the: breach which opens to the 


}’ the “merry month of May,” one thinks 


eart the way into the sea’ of endless love delight, 
Invain! Powerless the heart sinks back, to languish 
in longing, in longing without attaining ; for each 
attainment only begets new longing, until in the last 
stage of weariness the foreboding of the highest joy 
of possession: beams in their breaking glance: it is 
the joy of dying, of no longer existing, of the last 


desses, whose duty it was not only ‘to succour 
heroes in battle, but to pick out the elect from 
among the slain, and conduct them:to Walhall, 
the abode of the gods. The scene in the drama 
represents an assemblage of Walkyries on the 
top of a rocky height, each arriving on horse- 
back, and with a slain warrior hanging over her 
saddle. It is one of general bustle and excite- 
ment, to which the elements contribute, driving 
clouds presaging a coming storm. The music 
vividly-depicts the wild laughter with which the 
warrior maidens greet each other, their battle- 
call, the prancing and neighing of their steeds, 
and the brewing storm. This was a splendid 
performance. Then came the closing scene 
from “Gétterdimmerung” (which sounds 
awfully like swearing). “Miss Pauline Cramer, 
a tall, massive, and majestic lady, was: the 
vocalist; and her work was trying indeed ; 
equal, we should imagine, to a month of ordinary 
vocalization. She mourns her slain hero 
Siegfried, whose body is placed on a funeral 
pyre, to which she applies the torch, then leaps 
upon his horse and takes it with one bound into 
the burning pyre. At least she would do this, 
or seem to do it, on the stage, and her song 
adequately though lengthily depicts heremotions. 
After this climax came a pause, when the throng 
of musical and fashionable and critical people 
present broke up into groups; Mr. and Mrs. 
Henschel, near us, receiving much attention. 
We were glad to see the gifted lady able to be 
out after her recent illness, though she still looks 
delicate. Mr. Henschel, himself so excellent a 
conductor, composer, player, and singer, seemed 
greatly interested in the perfoumance. Dr. Stan- 
ford’s Irish symphony followed, a delightful work, 
interesting, melodious, and vivacious by turns, 
and always fascinating.. Then came the ovation, 
something exceptional, even in St. James’s Hall. 
ee * 


THE Hallé afternoon recitals console us in 
some measure for the loss of the “ Pops” at this 
time of the year. At the first concert, Madame 
Norman Neruda, Messrs. Louis Ries, Strauss, 
and Franz Neruda, with Mr. Charles Hallé, 
were the performers ; and the works given were 
Dvordk’s grand quintet in A, Op. 81; Beethoven’s 
pianoforte sonata in F, Op. 78; Bach's sonata 
in E major for piano and violin ; and Brahms’ 
quintet in F minor. This last was the gem of 
the concert. Dvordk’s work is recent and 
unfamiliar, but exceedingly interesting. The 
Princess of Wales was present with one of her 
daughters and two ladies ; they stayed the whole 
time, and manifested much interest in the music. 


* * * 


_ MDLLE. CLOTILDE KLEEBERG gave her only 
pianoforte recital on 16th ult. at St. James’s 
Hall. This accomplished pianist was so much 
admired at the Popular Concerts a season or two 
ago, that we are surprised her recital was not 
more ‘largely attended. The weather was 
certainly unfavourable, but that was rather the 
rule than the exception last month. Mdlle. Klee- 
berg played sixteen pieces from memory. Han- 
del, Schubert, Mendelssohn, Heller, Macfarren, 





escape into that wonderful kingdom from which we 
are the farthest off when we are the most strenuously | 
striving to enter therein... Shall we call it Death?’ Or | 
is it that hidden wonder-world, from out of which an | 
ivy and a vine entwined with each other grew up upon | 
Tristan’s and Isolde’s grave, as the legend tells us ? 
* *k ¢ 

THE above is an extract from Wagner's 
recently published posthumous papers. Whether 
the audience reallly enjoyed this most singular 
Music, or they were simply delighted with the 
splendid playing and unanimity of the orchestra, 
they applauded ‘it heartily. For our own part 
we were much better pleased with the stirring 
strains of “Der. Ritt’ der Walkiiren” which 
followed. The: “' Walkyries.”. were demi-god- 





Brahms, Weber, Schumann, Chopin, Thomé, 
Paderewski,. and Tschaikousky, and two of 
Beethoven’s sonatas, made up the programme. 
** * 
THE Philharmonic Concerts. have been well 
attended, three special features of interest 
having been the playing of little Otto Hegner, 


‘and the music of the French: composer Widor, 


and the Norwegian Edward Grieg. “We cannot 
heartily approve of the appearance of infant 
prodigies at such concerts. Carried away by 
astonishment at their early achievements, one 


is apt to forget that we are not judging them 


years’ time we should expect much more. _ It is, 
doubtless, a great temptation to the gifted 
children and their friends, and one can hardly 
blame them; but we do protest against the 
encouragement afforded by the tendency of the 
public to run after everything precocious, in 
whatever direction it may occur. 

Mr. Edward Grieg received a thoroughly 
English welcome, and also won unbounded 
applause by his playing and conducting of his 
own works. His music is now well known to 
cultivated musicians, and highly appreciated for 
its delicacy and fresh and graceful originality. 
There is a certain tranquillity about it which 
forms a pleasing contrast to much of the music 
most in vogue. It is contemplative and restful, 
as well as quaint and full of colour. His 
music also is well adapted for home playing, 
and this again is a delightful qualification by no 
means common in modern compositions. 

On the same evening, Bizet’s Petite suite, 
“Jeux d’Enfants,” opened the concert —a 
charming suite of five orchestral pieces ; en- 
thusiastically received. 

M. Widor’s composition, “ Walpurgis Night,” 
is in three movéments, two allegros depicting 
the ascent of the Brocken by Faust and Mephis- 
topheles, with an adagio in the middle treating 
of Helen and Paris! It was performed at the 
third Philharmonic Concert after Otto Hegner’s 
appearance there; and was followed by an 
overture to “Romeo and Juliet” by the late 
Sir George Macfarren—a very beautiful com- 
position, not often heard now. It was written 
fifty years ago. 

* eR 

WE need not describe the “Golden Legend” 
at the Albert, Hall, because accounts more or 
less brilliant of that afternoon’s proceedings 
have reached all the corners of our island, and 
have even. travelled to the Antipodes; the 
Queen’s presence lending the occasion a special 
interest. Those who were present will not for- 
get the sight presented by the vast and crowded 
building. It was a truly national affair. Our 
Queen and our favourite ‘English composer 
together could not fail to draw a deéply inter- 
ested and gratified audience. The performance 
was admirable in every particular, though of 
course we wished for Mr. Edward Lloyd. 

, * * * 

SIGNOR SARASATE’S passionate and fiery 
playing fairly bewitched his audience on the 
5th ult., especially in Raff's suite, Moszkowski’s 
Ballade, and Saint-Saéns’ Rondo Capriccioso. 
The Spanish artist’s rendering of Beethoven is 
less to our taste. There Joachim reigns supreme. 

At the second concert on the 19th ult. 
Sarasate played, with the orchestra, works by 
Dr. Mackenzie, Lalo, and an arrangement from 
Gounod’s “Faust.” Beingtumultuously applauded 
and several times recalleg, he returned and 
played a most interesting and brilliant solo, to 
the accompaniment of the pianoforte only. 
This was indeed a treat, and an adequate 
specimen of the violinist’s individual style. In 
a particular kind of composition, he is perhaps 
unequalled. Sarasate’s fire and force are a part 
of his personality, and invest his playing with 
a peculiar charm. 

* * * 

NIKITA has again been singing at the Albert 
Hall on the 3oth April and 24th May. She'also 
sang at a Charity concert in South Kensington.° 
She has been invested with a highly prized 
decoration, namely the Golden Crown of the 
Royal Amateur Orchestral Society, worn as 
a badge of honorary membership by Albani, 
Nilsson, Marie Roze, Trebelli, Foli, Henschel, 
Joachim, Edward Lloyd, Santley, Sarasate, 
Widor. - This golden crown is only a fitting 





from an ordinary musical standpoint. In ten 


recognition of the triumphs she has achieved. 
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CHAPTER V. 


ADELINA PATTI IN EUROPE. 


“TER this first London season, I 
travelled in Europe with Adelina 
Patti, beginning with Belgium, where 
she sang first at Brussels. The en- 
thusiasm of the general public was as great 
here as in London, but the critics were more 
reserved in their judgment of the youthful 
cantatrive. A writer in one of the principal 
papers exhorted her to complete her musical 
studies at the Brussels Conservatoire; but she 
declined this advice, and after reaping an ample 
harvest of praise from the admiring public, she 
went to Berlin, where, for the first time, she 
encountered a lively opposition, The reigning 
prima donna there was Pauline Lucca; she was 
the star at the Theatre Royal, where Patti was 
to sing; she was only seventeen, and as pretty 
as her rival, Lucca had begun her career as a 
chorus singer; she was gifted with a voice of 
wonderful compass and flexibility, and magnifi- 
cent tone, added to which she was an excellent 
actress ; but with all these good qualities, she 
lacked serious study ; for want of which many of 
her representations were spoilt, and she did not 
always sing in time. 

The director of the Theatre Royal was anxious 
to maintain Lucca’s prestige, for the very simple 
reason that he paid her a thousand francs per 
month, whereas he had engaged to pay Patti 
the same sum per night ! 

As a stranger and a newcomer, Patti had the 
good taste to call first on Lucca, who occupied 
a suite of apartments consisting of two bedrooms 
and a very small sa/on, When we entered, she 
had not yet risen, She looked like a child, 
and her first words were of astonishment at 
seeing in Adelina a creature as slender and 
charming as herself. _“‘ What,” exclaimed Lucca 
impulsively, “are you the great Patti?” Hence- 
forth their rivalry was only upon the stage, for 
out of the theatre they remained upon the 
friendliest terms. 

In spite of the hostility of the press, Adelina 
achieved a public triumph ; King William, who 
was not then Emperor, was present at all her 
representations, and took an opportunity of 
personally congratulating her on her success. 

A similar reception awaited her at Amsterdam 
and The Hague. The King of Holland was 
delighted with the diva, and invited her to sing 
in his palace; but Mirelli, the Director of the 
Italian Opera, refused to allow Patti to sing for 
less than three thousand francs. The Chamber- 
lain thought this demand enormous, and asked 
time to consider it, A Cabinet Council was 
convened, and after consulting with his Minis- 
ters, the King agreed to Mirelli’s conditions. 
While in Holland I received an agent from M. 
Calzado, the Director of Italian Opera in Paris, 


— 


.who could not resist the desire to give his 


patrons an opportunity to see and hear Patti. 


Through the agent I made known to him my 


terms for her, namely, twelve hundred and fifty 


francs per night ; on which Calzado drew back, 


for the sum appeared to him unreasonable. 


_However, in the following year I had to go to 
Paris, and Patti received fifteen hundred francs 
.per night during the second season. M. Bojier, 
who succeeded Calzado, was still more generous, 








or perhaps I was more exacting; he engaged 
Patti at two thousand francs for each perform- 
ance during the first year, two thousand five 
hundred for the second, and three thousand for 
the third. This last figure was never surpassed. 
These details in regard to the sums paid to 
Adelina Patti are very important, and confirm 
my theory as an impresario, namely, that how- 
ever indispensable the operatic stars may be, 
they should content themselves within reasonable 
limits; and that extravagant salaries paid to 
them have caused all the recent failures of 
Italian Opera in Paris, London, St. Petersburg, 
and New York. M. Blanc, Director of the 
Hamburg Casino, who was a prudent manager, 
hesitated, like the King of Holland, before 
engaging Adelina at the terms demanded for 
her. The seating capacity of the little theatre 
was not sufficient for an audience large enough 
to cover such an expense. “Very well,” said I, 
“if you like we will not specify any terms; you 
can fix the price of admission at one louis, and 
then give to Patti one-half of the gross. receipts, 
and let that amount be the figure of her nightly 
salary afterwards.” 

M. Blanc, who thought I should be a loser 
by this plan, said, in all sincerity, that such a 
rate of admission would be prohibitory to the 
public, and that Adelina would have to sing for 
a very small pittance, and not for one evening 
only, but every time she appeared. 1, however, 
maintained my proposition, and M. Blanc 
accepted it, all the advantage being apparently 
on his side. The result, however, was ten 
thousand francs for the first night! Thus 
Adelina’s salary in Hamburg was five thousand 
francs for each performance; and M. Blanc 
had no cause of complaint, for his total ex- 
penses per night only amounted to three 
thousand francs, leaving him a profit of two 
thousand after paying Patti’s salary. 





CHAPTER VI. 


JUDGING by the unhappy marriages too often 
contracted by artistes, one would say that they 
had far better remain single ; and indeed the 
exigencies of the stage present many dangers 
to the marriage state. For example, Violetta, 
before the footlights, repeatedly assures Alfredo 
that she loves him, and ends by doing ‘so in 
reality, exchanging the simulated passion for 
the actual. He, on his side, is not insensible 
to the charms of a young and perhaps beautiful 
woman; nor is the ardour of. their feelings 
lessened when the power of Gounod’s or Verdi’s 
music is lent to its expression. 

Singers, actresses, and even danseuses, are 
exposed to temptation both before and behind 
the curtain, which sometimes prove too seductive 
for the strongest natures to resist. The joys of 
home are not often tasted by artistes ; there is 
something in the routine of daily life which is 
seldom agreeable to these idols of the public, 
who pass so much of their existence in an 
imaginary world that they have neither the 
time nor the desire to appreciate the quiet of 
domestic life. Yet, as human nature is full 
of contradictions, an artiste will frequently make 
a good marriage the goal of her aspirations,—it 
may be with a prince, or with a great tenor. 
In either case, after some years of painful 
experieuce, the much-desired bond, is often 
broken by a separation, judicial or amicable, 
and another is added to the long list of un- 
fortunate unions, 

Still they tread the same path, undeterred 
by the painful records of the past,—Marie, 
Taglioni, Malibran, Bosio, Frezzolini, Grisi, 
Lucca, Trebelli, Marie Heilbron, and lastly, 
Adelina Patti. ; 
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The marriage of .my sister-in-law with the 
Marquis de: Canx closed the. relations 

us a$ impresario and pupil, although afterwards 
the Marquis several times made offers to 
had I chosen to aceept them, by which I might 
advantageously have resumed my former position 
with regard to her. I refused them, however ; 
having always been opposed to the marriage, | 
should have occupied a false position towards 
her husband. _ 

The story of Adelina Patti’s first marriage is 
well known ; nevertheless, in a book like this, 
the reader would be surprised to find no mention 
of facts which have obtained so wide a notoriety, 

The beauty, talent, and charm of the young 
prima donna brought her many adorers, and 
she had but to choose between numerous 
aspirants for her hand. Among them was a 
reigning German prince, who, at Mayence, 
sent her a magnificent bouquet of orange 
blossoms, and offered her a morganatic marriage, 
on condition of her quitting the stage. At the 
same time, however, the Marquis de Caux was 
presented to her, and she fell desperately in 
love with him. He was equerry to the Empress, 
who interested herself much in the affair. Con- 
siderable assistance was also afforded him by 
Mdlle. Louisa Lauw, who had long been 
Adelina’s lady-companion. 

The Emperor Napoleon III., as well as the 
Empress Eugenie, had a great regard for 
Adelina, and sympathized with her at this 
juncture. After her first concert at the Tuileries 
the Emperor sent for me, and placed in my 
hands a superb bracelet for my sister-in-law, 
saying, “I congratulate you, M. Strakosch, upon 
the marvel you have educated!” By the aid 
of these powerful allies, the Marquis de Caux 
gained his object in spite of the opposition of 
M. Salvatore Patti, Adelina’s father, and myself. 
The courtship lasted six months. The mar- 
riage was solemnized, May 1868, at the Catholic 
Church, Clapham, near London, as the Empress 
wished it to take place before Adelina’s departure 


for Russia, where an engagemént awaited her _ 


by which she secured 7000 francs for each 
representation. 

Her childhood had been so occupied that 
her religious duties were overlooked ; and before 
marriage she had to make her first communion, 
and receive the rite of confirmation. She was 
assisted upon both these occasions by Madame 
Grisi. The Prince of Wales gave a dinner 
and ball at Marlborough House in honour of 
the newly-married Marquise. 


In fairy stories all the “good people” are 


supposed to assemble at a bridal, and promise 
happiness to the newly-wedded pair, but. some 
times a wicked fairy comes uninvited, and spoils 
all with her malignant prophecies. It seems 
to have been thus with the Marquise de Caux, 
the particulars of whose unhappy marriage and 
divorce are too well known to need repetition 
here. 

My connection with Adelina did not altogether 
cease upon her promotion to the rank of Mar- 
quise. When I ceased to be her impresario, ! 
handed over to her several contractssigned bythe 
chief operatic directors in Europe, for three yeats, 
and representing 1,600,000 franes (£64,000). In 
1878 I engaged Adelina and Nicolini for a tow 
in Italy: we visited Milan, Genoa, Florence, 
Rome, and Naples. At. Milan “Aida” was 
given on six. successive nights, and. all the seats 
were sold beforehand, The enthusiasm in Italy 
was indescribable, and can only be compased 
to the excitement created by Madame: Christine 
Nilssonduring herlasttourin Sweden, Wherever 
we went, the hotels were crowded to excess, and 
it is literally true that. people from the subusbs 
slept in the streets. and public places, in their 





eagerness to obtain admission when the theatre 
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doors should be opened. Vast as were the 

on which she appeared, they were nightly 
covered with flowers. The price of a ticket for 
standing room only was 20 francs; for an 
orchestra chair, 50 francs ; while some of the 
boxes were sold for 2000 francs each. The 
average receipts exceeded 40,000 francs. Al- 
though from the end of the corridor Patti could 
not be seen, the people heard her voice and 
were delighted. Unfortunately for me, I had 
not expected such a triumph, and had only 
arranged for a small share in the profits, other- 


wise 1 might have achieved a fortune by this _ 
, that Wagner was not a great composer, Other 


one enterprise sufficient to keep me in comfort 
for the rest of my life. M. Nicolini, with his 
peautiful tenor voice, shared the applause with 
Adelina. He left excellent memories behind 
him, and the warm reception lately accorded 
him in Italy shows that he has not been 


forgotten there. 


a 


CHAPTER VII. 
ROSSINI, 


I KNEW Rossini in 1846 at Florence, where 
the great maéstro had sought refuge from the 
Liberals of Bologna, who had hunted him down, 
so to speak, on account of the reactionary 
sentiments he had publicly avowed. This 
adventure had such an effect upon the com- 
posers mind, that it was at one time feared 
he would not recover his mental equilibrium. 
These fears, however, soon passed, and a 
journey from Florence to Paris completely 
reestablished his health and faculties. He 
travelled in a carriage, being strongly averse to 
the railroad. ; 

Being at liberty just then, I gladly availed 
myself of the opportunity to renew my acquaint- 
ance with Rossini, with whom I dined once a. 
week, , 

So much has been written about this great 
musical genius that there are but few details of 
which the public are not already aware. Every 
one knows that he was. vivacious in tempera- 
ment, and that beneath a semblance of satire 
his character had a deep foundation of benevo- 
lence, The misfortunes of brother artists always 
excited his compassion : on one poor musician 
he had bestowed some of his own compositions, 
which I afterwards purchased. But for. the 


It.is no wonder therefore that Rossini’s capital 
increased rapidly. 
"Rossini adored Bach, Handel, Mozart, Haydn, 
and Beethoven; but Wagner he declared he 
could not understand. He was found one day 
with a piece of Wagner’s open on the piano, 
but it was upside down! When asked the 
reason of this queer method of studying a 
composition, Rossini replied, “I first tried the 
piece right side up, and could make nothing of 
it. Then I tried it the other way, and am bound 
to confess I am none the wiser.” 

This pleasantry of Rossini’s does not prove 





| great men have erredin their judgments. Thiers, 


| for instance, who certainly was no fool, declared | 
| in public that railroads would never be of any 


| use except as toys for children. The Emperor 
| Napoleon could never understand the power of 
' steam; and to return to matters musical, M. 
| Lubert, the Director of the Paris Opera, was 
| convinced that “ William Tell” would not long 
| hold the boards of a theatre. Madame Rossini 
| told me that after the first performance, M. 


| Lubert sent for Rossini, and addressed to’ 


| him the following singular speech, “Monsieur 
Rossini, how could you venture to write’ for 
the Paris Theatre such an insipid and badly 
constructed opera as ‘William Tell’? The 
work is so inferior, that there is but one thing 
you can do, namely, annul the contract I was 
so foolish as to make with you, and give up the 
idea of writing ‘Jeanne d’Arc’ and ‘ Mahomet.’” 
“ For that matter,” replied Rossini, “I will not 
only annul the contract, but give up writing 
operas altogether ;” and unhappily he kept his 
word; so that the world has lost masterpieces 
through the stupid conceit of one man. 

According to Rossini, the airs in his operas 
should not always be sung exactly as they are 
written; artists may be allowed to vary their 
rendering. Observe, however, that Rossini 
spoke of the artists of his day, who did not 
‘appear on the stage until, aftér long study, 
they had themselves become true musicians, 
Possibly he might be of another opinion nowa- 
days, when tenors and prima donnas are often 
manufactured in a few months. 

Thus in the “ Barber of Seville,”’the part of 
Rosina, though written for a contralto, is often 
sung by a soprano, who must transpose the key. 
It would be impossible for a soprano to sing it 
as Rossini wrote it. This remark was made by 





watchful care of some of his friends, Rossini 
would never have made his fortune. I have | 
often heard him say that the 1200 francs brought | 


him by the “ Barber of Seville” did not recom- [- 


pense him for his sufferings on the first day of its | 
production. The Italians of that period were 
not accustomed to hear religious matters ridi- 
culed, and when Don Basilio appeared on the 
stage in clerical costume, a perfect volley of 
hisses assailed him ; and the tumult became so 
great that Rossini, to make head against the 
storm, rose in his placé and applauded the 
singers who struggled so bravely against the 
tempest of disapproval. The composer, how- 
ever, was forced to quit the theatre ; he sought 
refuge this time at Milan, where a few days 
afterwards he heard that his opera had received 
the admiration it deserved. 

The three friends who constituted themselves 
the guardians of Rossini’s finances were the 
Baron James dé Rothschild, M. Aguado, Mar- 
ques de Las Marismas, and the Comte Pillet 
Wil. With each of these bankers the composer 
deposited a portion of shis profits; and when 
M. de Rothschild heard that M. Aguado had, 
i three months, doubled the capital which’ 
Rossini had confided to him, he found means 
'0 perform the same operation ‘in six weeks, | 
The Comte Pillet Will was equally successful: 





‘solo singers, and a chorus of sixteen voices.’ 


of the work. He replied, “ Never while I live 


the maéstro 2 propos of a newspaper article 
wherein the critic asserted that Rossini’s music 
in this opera had been “ Strakoschized.” 

Thetruthis, thatthereading which] introduced, 
and to which Madame Patti always adhered, 
had first received Rossini’s approval. He had 
a very high opinion of the gifts of Albani, Patti, 
and Nilsson, who were always his favourite 
singers. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
ROSSINI’S MASS—MADAME ALBONI. 


THE peculiar opinion of M. Lubert had made 
Rossini distrustful, and caused in him an 
extreme repugnance to the publication of his 
works, 

Besides the “Stabat Mater” and twelve 
“ Soirées Musicales,” he had written and dedi- 
cated to his friend Comte Pillet Will, a “ Petite 
Messe Solennelle,” for piano, harmonium, four 


This Mass was sung at the house of the Count 
by the sisters Marchisio, whosé gifts were then 
in their fullest beauty. ‘Alboni was present, and 
expressed to the composer her great admiration 
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will I permit the performance of my Mass in 
public ; but when it is produced after ! am gone, 
it is you, my dear Marietta, who should sing the 
principal part, for I was thinking of you when I 
wrote it.” Rossini always kept this resolution, 
notwithstanding the solicitations with which he 
‘was assailed. After his death, his widow made 
a communication to me, which I held most 
sacred. One of the illustrious composer’s last , 
wishes was, that I should be charged with the 

production of his Messe Solennelle, which he 

had arranged for orchestra, and Madame 

Rossini placed it in my hands. During the 

early days of her widowhood, I had much 

conversation with her upon the subject of the 

Mass, and she told me the terms on which she 

would be prepared to part with her rights in her 

husband’s composition, namely, 100,000 francs 

(£4000) for one copy of the MS. I must confess 

that this very high price, more than had ever 

been asked ‘for such a work before, rather 

startled me at the outset; and with all my 

enthusiasm for Rossini’s music, I was doubtful 

whether, from a business point of view, it could 

possibly be worth so large a sum, The night, 

however, gave time for reflection, and next day 

I concluded negotiations by signing the agree- 

ment in presence of a notary, handing to Madanie 

Rossini a check for 100,000 francs on Roths- 

childs’ bank. 

Having invested in a property, the next thing 
is to make it pay; and here my difficulties 
began. Alboni, the finest. contralto I have ever 
heard, and Rossini’s own pupil, was the only 
artiste who could do justice to the solos ; but 
she had retired from the stage, and was living 
quietly in her beautiful house in the Cours-/a- 
Reine. She had an income of 100,000 francs, 
and did not spend half of it upon herself ; the 
rest was distributed between her relatives and 
her charities. At this time the marriage of a 
favourite niece was delayed until the great con- 
tralto, whose kindness was inexhaustible, cyuld 
bestow upon her a substantial dowry, such as 
should ensure her future comfort. | ee 

I visited Alboni with a view to persuade her 
out of her determination not to sing any more 
in public. In the course of our conversation 
she referred to her wishes concerning her niece, 
and the obstacles in the way of their fulfilment, 

“ Why,” said I, “will you not sing? . In a very 
short time you would make the sum you require.” 
“But will you give me 100,000 francs?” asked 
Albani. “Certainly,” I replied; “how soon 
do you. want the money?” “Oh,” said she, 
“the poor children must not be kept waiting ; I 
shall want it in three months.” ‘‘I take you. at 
your word |” I exclaimed ; “in three months you 
shall have the money.” » In this way Alboni 
earned her niece’s dowry. 
She sang in the Messe Solennelle fourteen 
times. during the first month in the ThéAtre 
Italien in Paris, and in the two following - 
months she sang sixty times in France, Belgium, 
and Holland. The company contained Alboni, 
Madame Marie Batta, whose singing in 
“ L’Africaine” was so remarkable ; the tone 
Agnesi, and the tenor Tom Hobler, who after- 
wards married the Duchess of Newcastle, a 
position certainly preferable to that of a singer | 
During the long and fatiguing tour conducted 
by M. Pollini, the present -Director of the 
Hamburg Theatre, Madame Alboni exhibited 
more energy than her comradés, and often 
encouraged them by her example when they 
were weary and longing for rest. In order not 
to increase my already heavy expenses, and 
being very simple in her personal requirements, 
Alboni restricted her luggage to one trunk—tess 
than any of the other artistes, It is no wonder 


that 4 woman of such genius, modesty, and rarg - 





generosity should possess universal admiration 
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and sympathy. As her temporary impresario, 
I take the opportunity here offered to render 
my sincere homage to her exceptional qualities. 

Notwithstanding the 100,000 francs paid to 
Madame Rossini—and the same sum to Madame 
Alboni—the salaries of the other artistes, and 
the general expenses of the enterprise, it brought 
me a profit of 50,000 francs, a proof that in 
matters of this kind the essential thing is to 
provide the public with works of merit, in- 
terpreted by the best artistes. When this is 
done, though the impresario may not be of first- 
rate ability, success will be obtained. To do 
this, however, is not so easy as some may 
imagine. 


Mudieat lgife in 
foredden. 


THE CONSERVATOIRE. 
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FEW weeks ago I had the opportunity 
of attending the grand Schluss Concert 
given by the Dresden Conservatoire, 
the last of the winter series, To my 

mind, a Conservatoire Concert is always rather 
an agreeable and interesting form of entertain- 
ment. It is like an amateur concert, in that one 
does not expect too much from it; it is like a 
professional concert, in that the performers have 
all received a thorough artistic training ; and it 
is like nothing but itself, in that there is no 
charge for admission. Under such a favourable 
combination of circumstances, he would be hard 
to please indeed who did not enjoy himself. 

Setting aside the music, both the young per- 
formers and their appreciative audience present 
an interesting study. “There is a pleasing un- 
certainty about the former. They remind one 
of a string of young race-horses out for their 
trial gallops. Who can tell but what one among 
them may turn out a Derby winner! No doubt, 
before the eyes of each of those embryo artistes 
dangles a laurei-wreath, so close that he fancies 
he has only to put out his hand to grasp it ; for 
to the young, and to them alone, everything is 
possible. Fortunately, after a few years of 
disappointment, the laurel-wreath, like the high- 
growing grapes, begins to lose its attractions, 
and the aspirant recognises that, after all, it is 
only a useless ornament, manufactured out of a 
few quickly fading leaves, and is satisfied with 
some less illusory and more substantial good. 

The audience at a Conservatoire concert is 
almost entirely composed of the professors, the 
pupils, and the friends and relatives of the 
latter. The first listen with critical attention, 
the second with ready appreciation and en- 
thusiasm, the third with nervous and intent 
anxiety. Such an audience would be enough, 
one would imagine, to shatter the nerves of the 
performers altogether, or else to cure of stage- 
fright for ever. A. début on the boards of a 
strange theatre must be mere child’s play in 
comparison to such a fiery ordeal, 

To judge from the performances which I 
heard at the Schluss Concert, I should say 
that the instrumental-playing and the chorus- 
singing reflect the most credit upon the authori- 
ties of the Conservatoire. The solo-singing 
was very satisfactory from a mechanical point 
of view, that is to say the intonation and 
phrasing were good, while there was an absence 
of all mannerism, even of the fatal tremolo. 
But, on the other hand, the voices sounded weak 
and thin, as though, to use a sporting phrase, 
they had been trained too fine. The fact is, a 
German singing-master is apt to think that a 
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fresh untaught voice is like a new violin, the 
more it is used the better it will become.. The 
consequence is, that first the middle register 
goes, then the lower, till after a few years there 
is nothing left but the shrill and quavering 
upper notes. 

The programme of the Schluss Concert was 
not, with one exception, of a very novel or 
interesting nature. -The proceedings opened 
with a very creditable performance of Beet- 
hoven’s “Lenore” Overture,, No. 3, by the 
Conservatoire orchestra, The ivstrumental 
solos consisted of the first movement of 
Mendelssohn’s E minor concertu. played by a 
young lady violinist with remarkable facility 
and a good full tone; a difficult ’cello concerto 
composed by Griitzmacher, and played by one of 
his pupils; a rather uninteresting oboe concerto 
by Rietz; and three short pianoforte pieces, 
played by Mr. Percy Sherwood, the only one of 
our countrymen who took any part in the per- 
formances, Mr. Sherwood was the last winner of 
the concert piano presented every year by the 
late Herr Kaps to the best pianoforte scholar 
of the Dresden Conservatoire. 

The four solo singers were all sopranos, a 
quality of voice which is not found at its best in 
the Fatherland. As I have already remarked, 
their defects consisted of a thin and somewhat 
reedy tone, which, however, was partially 
counterbalanced by that sweet and sympathetic 
timbre so often noticeable in young voices 
before they have been destroyed by that musical 
Juggernaut, the modern orchestra. 

The first youthful singer—a light soprano of 
the soubrette type—sang an aria out of Goetz’s 
“ Taming of the Shrew.” It has always been a 
mystery to me that the part of a virago like 
Katherine should be given to a soprano of this 
quality ; but such appears to be the universal 
custom in Germany. The second, with a pleas- 
ing voice of heavier timbre, and an excellent 
method, sang Agatha’s great aria, “ Leise, leise,” 
out of “ Der Freischiitz.” This young artiste 
has, I understand, already obtained an engage- 
ment at a provincial theatre, which may be 
congratulated upon its new acquisition, The 
third sang the Shadow Song out of “ Dinorah,” 
and by dint of taking an immense amount of 
pains, got through it very creditably. Personally 
I consider that bravura music of this kind re- 
quires to be sung by a very experienced “old 
hand” to render it endurable. Listening to a 
young singer executing musical fireworks is 
usually about as enjoyable as watching the efforts 
of a novice upon the tight-rope. 

The concert concluded with the highly dra- 
matic finale to the first act of Mendelssohn’s 
unfinished opera, “ Lorelei.” This fragment, so 
tantalizing from the striking proof it gives of 
Mendelssohn’s capacity for operatic composition, 
was admirably rendered, so far as the orchestra 
and chorus were concerned. The young soprano, 
though she made a gallant struggle, was mani- 
festly overweighted by her difficult and exacting 
solos. Still, this performance, as a whole, was 
by far the most interesting part of the evening’s 
entertainment, and, both in the execution and 
choice of subject, reflected great credit upon all 
concerned, 

It has struck me that a slight sketch of the 
general system and plan of instruction at a 
German Conservatoire may be .of use to some 
of my readers, because I know that in these days 
many of my country people come to Germany 
with the idea that a Conservatoire is a sort of 
musical mill, and that the dullest and laziest 
pupil has only to be put in at one end, and after 
two or three years he will be turned out a finished 
musician at the other. Now it is true that these 
institutions may be compared to musical. mills 
in one particular, for nowhere else is the grain 





a 
so quickly separated from the chaff; and woe 
betide the chaff ! ) 
Let. me begin, then, with a. few words of 
warning. No pupil with weak nerves, weak 
health, or who is not possessed of a fair amount 
of talent and industry, should enter a Conserya. 
toire. I place weak nerves first, because the 


professors are also apt to be what the Germans - 


charitably term “nervés,” which, in plain 
English, means that they are often extremely 
irritable, and, unlike private teachers, are with. 
held by no motives of self-interest from working 
off some of their superfluous excitement upon 
the pupils. Then, again, to timid persons it js 
a positive ordeal to receive all their instruction, 
to say nothing of the fault-finding, in the pre. 
sence of three or four fellow-pupils. 

Weak health is another disqualification, in 
consequence of the immense amount of work 
entailed upon the learner by the numeroys 
obligatory studies which have to be carried on 
at the same time as the principal one. 

Want of the requisite amount of talent and 
industry would simply leave the pupil at the end 
of his course where he was at the beginning. 
The professors are far too “nervés” to be 
bothered with incompetency or idleness, and 
the lessons are too short to allow of any time 
being wasted upon bringing on backward learners. 

The Dresden Conservatoire contains at the 
present time nearly eight hundred pupils, and 
these are arranged in three distinct divisions, 
The third division is intended more especially 
for children from seven to fourteen years of age, 
but exceptions are sometimes made in favour of 
grown-up people. The course for pianoforte 
pupils lasts three years; for violin pupils four 
years. The payment for the ordinary instruction 
of two hours a week, divided among three pupils, 
is £3, 6s. yearly. For a double amount of in- 
struction the fees are £6 a year. The third 
division acts as a preparatory school for the 
second, which, in its turn, passes up its pupils 
into the first division. The second division 
consists of two classes, the upper and lower. 
The course in each class lasts two years. The 
yearly fees in the lower class are £6, 12s., in 
the upper £7, 10s. Here, again, the ordinary 
instruction is. only two’ hours a- week, divided 
among three pupils, but a double amount can 
be obtained by extra payments. Pupils who 
have not entered from the third division have to 
prove that they have mastered the first techni- 
calities of their instrument before they can be 
accepted. 

In the first division, which is supposed to tum 
out fully-fledged artistes, the plan of instruction 
embraces nearly every kind of instrument— 
keyed, stringed, and wind—besides operatic 
singing, acting, harmony, etc. It would be im- 
possible, therefore, for me to do more than give 
a few details about the three classes which 
would probably be of most general interest to 
my readers, viz. piano, violin, and singing. . 

In the first as in the second division, each 
so-called “school” is divided into two classes. 
In the piano school the course in the lower class 
lasts two years. The necessary attainments 
before a pupil can be accepted are the mastery 
of the first book of Cramer’s Etudes, and the 
easier sonatas of Mozart. The obligatory studies 
are counterpoint, ensemble playing, chorus sing” 
ing, and musical literature.. In the upper class 
the course lasts three years. In both classes the 
instruction is four hours a week, divided among 
five pupils, and the fees are £15 a year. 

In the violin school the course is three years 
in each class. The necessary acquirements art 
the scales in the first three positions, and Kay- 
ser’s Etudes. The amount of instruction and 
the payment is the same as in the piano school 


The obligatory studies in the upper class art 
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composition, quartet playing, concerted playing 
with piano, orchestral playing, and chorus 
singing. In the lower class the pupil has to 
study piano, counterpoint, and musical litera- 
ture, besides the quartet playing and chorus 
singing. ; 

In the singing school, which is separate from 
the operatic school, the course is two years in 
cach class. The fees are £20 a year. The 
only requirements are sufficient voice - power, 
and general musical knowledge. The obliga- 
tory studies are piano, harmony, declamation, 
chorus singing, and musical literature. Those 
pupils who are intended for the ‘stage pass into 
the operatic school after finishing their first 
course in the singing school. The fees are £25 
a year. Here the studies include ensemble 
singing and stage business. The course lasts 
two years. 

Among the professors—some forty in number 
—are included most of the first musicians in 
Dresden. Perhaps the best known are Rappoldi, 
violin, and Griitzmacher, violoncello, both dis- 
tinguished members of the opera orchestra. 

One of the chief drawbacks of the Conserva- 
toire system seems to-me the large number of 
obligatory studies imposed upon the artiste- 
pupils of the first division. Of course many of 
these studies are most necessary for a thorough 
musical education, such as those of harmony 
and counterpoint, for example. It has always 
seemed to me the height of folly to teach 
children to play, without at the same time’ 
imparting to them even the elements of har- 
mony; and yet this plan is not uncommonly 
pursued in England. 
son to speak a language by ear, without giv- 
ing him any instruction in the rules of the 
grammar. 

The pianoforte study which is imposed on the 
learners of every other kind of instrument is 
also, no doubt, very useful and necessary ; but I 
am inclined to think it would be a better plan 
to refuse to allow| the pupil to enter the first 
division until he has attained the requisite 
amount of facility upon the pianoforte, rather 
than force him to continue his studies in that 
direction at a time when he is straining every 
nerve to qualify himself as a master of his own 
instrument. 

From what I hear, the rule which presses 
most heavily upon the pupils is the obligatory 
chorus singing, from which none of the scholars 
are exempt, whether possessed of a voice or not, 
with the exception of those destined for the 
dramatic stage. It would be easy to imagine 
the annoyance of a young horn player or trum- 
peter, for example, at being forced to waste 
Precious time and breath upon such a useless 
and ungrateful task.’ Another drawback, in my 
opinion, is the shortness of the time devoted to 
the instruction of each pupil individually. Of 


course this’ is practically unavoidable in an | 


institution where the pupils are in such over- 
whelming numbers in comparison with the 
masters ; still, when we remember the careful 
supervision which young people need in‘their 
Practice, and the readiness with ‘which. they 
acquire bad habits, it must undoubtedly be 
looked upon as a serious disadvantage. It is 
not to be denied, however, that,in the case of 
genuine talent, the opportunities for concerted 
Playing, the spirit of emulation, and the musical 
imate, so to speak, of such an institution, far 
more than compensates for the drawbacks I 
have named. It is no doubt owing in great 


measure to her Conservatoires, and the oppor- 
tunities they offer to all classes of an inexpensive 
and thorough musical training, that Germany 
enabled to point with justifiable pride ‘to her 
tumerous and unrivalled orchestras and choral 


It is like teaching a per- | 


loove’s , Darable. | 


The seaweed rises, sunset-red, 
Its rosy tips to lift and lave ; 
. dts delicate fronds lie all outspread 
“Upon the tossing of the wave, 
The light that leaves the sunset shies 
Lingers to kiss it,—and the far 
Sea-voices round tt surge and rise, 
That sound from where old twilights are. 


The blossom opens, snowflake-white, 
Zo the warm sun and songful air ; 
Its curves expand by day and night, 
And round to wide perfection there. 
Each tiny petal, soft and slow, 
Oncurls, unfurls, and drifts apart, 
Till every passing ray may know 
The secrets of its golden heart, _ 


So all my heart in love's light grows 
To raptureful maturity,— 
So spreads my soul, and heaves, and glows, 
Rooted in Love's unfathomed sea. 
Sob not, O stormwind from the Pole, 
O dreary raincloud, draw not nigh, 
Lest tempests o'er the seaweed reall, 
And flung to earth the floweret lie. 
M,C, GILLINGTON. 





eelfioven’s Pianoforte 
Sonatas, 
(Continued.) 


—— 0 ee : 


N the matter of modulation it is worthy of 
note how Beethoven advanced from the 
comparatively simple to the highly com- 
plex. Sometimes in the earlier sonatas 

there are bold touches’ which announce the 
coming man, as, for example, the transition from 
E to C in the Allegro of the 2nd sonata at the 
close of the exposition section. The chord of 
the tonic of E is struck, and after a bar’s pause 
one hears the mysterious : 

apparently the minor tonic chord of E, but in 
reality the chord on the mediant of C, as is 
shown by what follows.. Or, again, the sudden 
transition from. the. key of F to that of E at the 
beginning of the 6th sonata (Op. 10, No. 2). 
But, for the most. part, the modulations are of 
an ordinary kind, and as frequently in Haydn 
and Mozart. one: is able to guess at what is 
coming. As Beethoven progressed, however, 
his modulations became more abrupt, more 
original. Take, for example, his mode of return- 
ing to the original key for the recapitulation 
section. The dominant chord of the key is of 
course the most natural one to prepare the ear. 
And so, if we look at the first sixteen sonatas, 
all the opening movements which are in so-called 
sonata form have this chord at the place in 
question. In No. 17 the return is somewhat 
disguised. In the Waldstein and the Appas- 
sionata the dominant chord is again prominent ; 








but in the “ Adieux” sonata we come into the | 


key of E flat in an unexpected manner: the 
sub-mediant of C minor being suddenly taken 
as the sub-dominant of the relative major. 
Again, the return is unusual in Op. 90, and still 
more so in Op. 106, 

And, in general, it may be said that Beethoven 
delighted more and more in sudden surprises. 
It is worth while comparing two passages, the 





Societies, 


one in an early, the other in a late sonata, in 


which a similar modulation occurs, and yet the 
treatment is very different. In the Rondo, of 
the B flat sonata (Op. 22) towards the close, 
he pauses on the tonic note of B flat, and then 
a B natural is repeated twelve times, preparing 
the listener, as it were, for something unusual, 
and then Beethoven passes definitely into the 
key of E major. Near the end of the Scherzo 
of Op. 106 we again find a B flat followed bya 
B natural. But the B flat returns: then again the 
B natural. Then the dominant chord of r3th 
of B’ minor is vaguely sketched, followed by 
B’s in presto time, and without a moment’s 
warning we are back again in the key of B flat. 

And not only in modulation, but in the use of 
suspensions, passing notes, and:in effect of false. 
relation, the composer becomes more and more 
daring. Such a suspension as this, from finale 
of Op. 101— é' 





or the two included in the following extract of 
the 5th variation of Op. 109— 























betray a late period. 

In the matter of passing” notes, whether 
diatonic or chromatic, the following passage 
well illustrates the master’s abundant use of 
them in his last ‘sonatas. It is from 1st move- 
ment of Op, 106— 


Jit a 














and four following bars. 

The sonatas from Op. 90 onwards are particu- 
larly noticeable for effects of false relation. 
Not that the earlier sonatas‘ are quite destitute 
of them. ° For example, there is that remarkable 
bar in-Ist movement of Op. 22 with G flat and 
G natural sounding at the same time, an effect 
which Beethoven learnt probably from Sebastian 
Bach— 











And another bold passage from. finale of same 
sonata.- ‘ 


Ste b 


But these are not to be compared for pungency 
of effect with the famous passage in the trio of 
the March in Op. 1o1, commencing 


and many striking passages in Op. 106, which 
space forbids us quoting. To see Beethoven's 
progress in harmony, one has only to compare 
the variations of Op. 14, No. 2, or of Op. 26, with 
those of Op. 109 and 111. 

Having thus brieflytouched on mattersrelating 


to harmony, we shall next proceed to notice the 
master’s counterpoint. 




















(To be continued.) 
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Musica? Evening in 
letely in his personality and his power. 

Sf. Peferdburg - P Early in February, Madame Auer gave her 





| : 3 : 
| Such in the abstract is Rubinstein’s power 
| over his hearers, and a power even his enemies 
| make no attempt to deny. The greatest pianist 


first musical evening in the year 1888, punctual 
attendance at the early hour of nine e’clock 
URING the winter season at St, Peters- being requested on the cards of invitation 3; for 
burg, among the social and artistic Rubinstein, despite the late habits of the 

events most eagerly expected and. Petersburgers, keeps strictly to early hours. 
awaited are the musical evenings of Before that hour and after it, all was bustle 
Madame Nadine Auer. and noise in the snow-covered street where M. 
This very charming woman, a brilliant Auer resides ; and a quarter of an hour after 
hostess, a femme a la mode,and a lady, who, the time, he was commencing to tune his violin. 
if less pretty,.might be 
called a blue stocking from 
the variety of her accom- 


wantlciioS Oy" 


of his age, he stands unrivalled, unique com- | 





JUNE, 1888, 





music in general, and that of Cui’s in particular 
was not far.away. 
The hostess, Madame Auer, was flitting abou 
amongst all the guests, looking radiant, grace. 
ful, and most distinguée in a costume of red, 
Madame Rubinstein, half in the centre of the 
salon, was seated on a couch with some other 
ladies, and the wife of the celebrated Russian 
painter, Makoffsky, one of the most beautify] 
women. in St. Petersburg, and the subject of 
numbers of her husband’s pictures, was sitting 
near one of the doors, at which the Auer chil. 
dren in pretty frocks, and with their long hair 
arranged with bright ribbons, were seated to the 
left before a mass of foliage. 
There was abuzz of con. 
versation. Rubinstein was 
talking loudly in Russian, 





plishments, has the happi- 
ness of being the wife of 
the celebrated Hungarian 
violinist, Monsieur Leopold 
Auer, and is also chief 
favourite amongst Anton 
Rubinstein’s many lady 
friends in St. Petersburg. 
To her house the great 
artist not only brings his 
ever - genial presence, his 
humour, and his good 
spirits most willingly, but 
is always ready at her 
request to sit down at the 
pianoforte and make music. 

Ten years ago, or even 
less, when Anton Rubin- 
stein was making regular 
tournées over Europe and 
giving recitals in St. 
Petersburg, these musical 
evenings were ~ eagerly 
looked forward to by all; 
but now that Rubinstein 
has ceased playing in 
public, devoting himself 
exclusively to composition, 
and the management of 
the Conservatoire he has 
founded, remaining deaf to 
the cries of his many 
admirers in every city of 
Europe, and apparently 


mination to play no more, 
Madame Auer’s receptions, 
where Rubinstein can be 
heard once again—Rubin- 
stein the Sorcerer, the 
wizard of the pianoforte— 
are events without parallel 
in the Art world of St. 
Petersburg. For Rubin- 
stein is always Rubinstein. 
In his least inspired 
moments he can enrapture, 
and when the humour is upon him, his power | The four sa/ohs, opening one into the other, 
over the feelings of his hearers is, as those with their pretty draperies of soft maroon, 
who have once heard him know, unlimited. | their masses of great green plants — young 
Listening to him we are transported into an palms and such-like—by that time were quite 
unknown region of strange thoughts and fancies, | crowded. 
conscious throughout of an infinite content ; for Of course one glance singled out Rubinstein 
the time all those ideas of pessimistic truth | at once. He was in the largest salon, near the 
which, like ugly nightmares, mar the beautiful proximity of the pianoforte ; the music desks for 

















The cellist of the i 
Verspilowitsch, a Pole, we 
talking in his native tongue 
to a group of charmi 
Polish ladies; Pipe 
pianoforte professor of the 
Conservatorium, a_ native 
of Naples, had found some 
one in the crowd who knew 
Italian, The Comtesge.de 
Mercy-Argenteau was con- 
versing in rapid French 
with General. Cui,:and-some 
English and American 
people were. being - intro 
duced to each other by 
Madame Auer... At last, 
however, Monsieur. Auer 
informed ail -'in. German 
that his violin was. tuned, 
and General Cui thereupon 
'; struck the opening noteson 
the: piano, and the musical 
enjoyment of. the evening 
‘commenced. © ‘ties 
~ Monsieur Auer’s playing 
is so -well known ‘to. the 
English public that. it,is 
useless: here to’ talk ‘of:his 
beautiful ‘tone or his 
finished execution, but sul- 
fice it that he never.played 
better, his rendering-of| the 
two pieces of his. friend 
Cui; .a “Romance” and 
“ Berceuse,” being simply 
perfect. . His violin sang 
the melodies most wonder 
fully, and .every effect of 
nuance and tone possible 
was beautifully brought 
out. Cui was en 
as he shook hands with 
him at the. finish ;..and 
Rubinstein whispered:,,to 
some one. close by that if 
Cui always.had such aa 
interpretation of his ideas, bis music would be 








knowh all over Europe, without the assistanc?. 


of any: patroness. ; 

After M. Auer had finished, the Polish ‘cellist 
contributed some solos, and then a general stir 
was visible in the sa/ons; the doorways imme 
diately became crowded ; amiable ladies drew 
closer together on their couches to make room 





of the real and the ideal in our lives, have no 
power to spoil our happiness, the passing 
moments give us the swmmnum bonum of all that 
is beautiful, and leave with most the belief that 
the rao; of mankind might well be Art. The 
grumblings of a Schopenhauer are things to 
laugh over, and the “cui dono?” blasé senti- 
mentalists think well to apply to life, makes us 
smile, 


the trio which was to: be played later in the 
evening, being placed to the right. Monsieur 
Auer was standing violin in hand, and at the 
pianoforte was seated Caesar Cui, a Russian 
composer, and also one of the Czar’s ablest 
| generals. The celebrated Madame la Comtesse 
| de. Mercy-Argenteau, who, now that her 7é/e in 





| the second empire has come to an end, has 


turned to the patronising of Russian national 





for others, and whispered and smiled at o#¢ 


another pleasantly ; 


the music desks for the 


violinist. and ’cellist were placed around -the 
pianoforte more conveniently ; and at las 
Rubinstein stood up, threw back his hair 
his hands in his own well-known. fashion, 44 
went upto the pianoforte. © 6 . te 
"The Trio, Op. 85, of Rubinstein, was the music 
on the desks, and the composer laughed as he 
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tdown. Unlike Wagner, unlike almost every 
other composer, he hates to hear his own music 

rmed at. a- symphonic concert ; it is often 
jedicrous to see him with his eyes and mouth 
fightly shut as he listens'to some Singer giving, 
as he declares, “every rendering ‘under the sun 
bat the right one,” to some of his' songs or arias ; 
but for once he was not ill-humoured ashe saw 
the trio, for three reasons. One was his promise 
to Madame Auer to play the trio, the second 
his perfect confidence in’ violinist and ‘cellist, 
and the third the fact of it being himself who 
presided at the ‘pianoforte. - In fact, Rubinstein 
was in one of his best humours. He had barely 
seated himself when'this became apparent, for 
he played a prelude ‘by way of a divertimento, 
and such a prelude! every species of virtuosity 
was exhausted in it; and after performing a feat 
no living pianist could duplicate, he laughed 
around at all his admirers, and in a sudden fit 
of capriciousness: finished all with one little 
chord, played pianissimo, delicately; lightly, 
and as softly as possible. The effect was per- 
fectly magical, and Rubinstein was satisfied, for 





GENERAL CESAR CUI. 


every single individual of his audience was in 
sympathy with him for the trio. 

Messrs. Auer and Verspilowitsch then inti- 
mated they were waiting, and Rubinstein 
promptly commenced. 

A group of some’ half-dozen artists, all of 
them specialists, had got behind Rubinstein, to 
take accurate notes of his reading of the trio. 
The occasion of Rubinstein playing his own 
music coming so seldom, they were all the more 
careful to lose nothing. .  ~ 

“Well, do :you understand better ?” asked one 
of them at the finish of a friend beside him, and 
the answer laughingly given was this,— 

“No; I don’t think so. I ‘know how he has 
Played it, but who can imitate that?” 

Rubinstein was then making his way through 
the crowds barring his progress to congratulate 
him, thanking each. as he went along, in: their 
own language, and laughing, although pleased, 
atthe homage he'received: pet 

Madame Auer in her red gown was like’ a 
herald clearing the way before him, and at 
length she safely conducted: him to one of the 

S, specially reserved for ‘him ;: and 





there, with some half-dozen of his.own intimate 


friends, the . sat down to smoke a 
cigarette in quietness, 1S G Naas 

“It’s my only comfort in life, and my greatest 
happiness !” he remarks very often to his friends 
as he lights his. choice Turkish cigarettes; and 
although one must take this assertion of the 
great composer cum grano, yet we believe him 
to be earnest when he declares he is always 
unsociable in places where ‘it ‘is not possible to 
smoke. 

Meanwhile in the sa/ons the guests’ were 
walking about, recognising their acquaintances, 
and waiters were everywhere amongst them with 
trays of ices, wines, fruits, and sweetmeats, 
offering every one light refreshment. M. Auer, 
who is not only a perfect violinist, but also a 
perfect host, went about seeing that all were 
enjoying themselves, ahd so the interval whilst 
Rubinstein was invisible passed pleasantly. 

The opening of the pianoforte, and the raising 
of the lid was of course the signal that seats 
; should be at once secured, and one after 
| another the ladies came trooping in. However, 
| it was impossible to find seats for all, and most 





L. AUER, 


of the:young ladies and all the gentlergen were | 


forced to stand. ‘But ‘that mattered very little. 
Rubinstein’s massive head appeared over the 
heads of every one else as ‘he came through to 
the pianoforte, Madame Auer, all smiles, in 
close attendance upon him, and after he had 
found his favourite a seat—for Madame Auer 
had wished to stand by the pianoforte—Ru- 
binstein sat down amidst perfect silence. 

“What would he play?” Nobody knew ; 
for when asked the question early in the even- 
ing, he had answered, ‘ Oh, I ‘really don’t know 
till: I sit down.” ' 

He touched a few chords in G minor, and 
what a touch it was! It seemed that the keys 
were caressed, and spoke. . Then he commenced 


Chopin’s Nocturne in that key, Op. 37. - 
Anything more. perfect it Sy to 
imagine! Anything more beautiful than the 
piece as‘he played it could not be conceived. It 
was the supreme moment ‘of the evening. No 
one stirred or'spoke. Now-and then the brilliant 
light of the chandeliers caught itself for a moment 
in the diamonds. on some womian’s neck of in 
her hair, but. otherwise everything: was quiet 








and immoveable. The applause that greeted 





Rubinstein as he finished the pianissimoarpeggio 
chord of the Nocturne which falls on the air like 
a sigh, can be imagined, for his audience were 
in ecstasies. It was the last time some of 
them who were strangers, Germans, Americans, 
French, or English, would probably hear him, 
for Rubinstein seems firm in his determination 
to keep at home, and more than once in con- 
versation amongst his friends he has remarked 
that his days of travel are over, and that he will 
probably never leave Russia again, a probability 
we hope sincerely will never be realized. All 
the same, however, it 7s a probability, and there- 
fore those who were not residents in St. Peters- 
burg were almost frantic in their enthusiasm ; but 
Rubinstein quickly quelled it, for he literally 
dashed into Schumann’s Carnival. The humour 
was on him, he was himself, Rubinstein the 
virtuoso, Rubinstein the incomparable. The 
different personages of the Carnival were living 
pictures. Engrossed in his subject, the pianist 
never once raised his eyes from the pianoforte, — 
an example worthy of being copied by another 
certain well-known Russian pianist. His fingers 
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were everywhere over the keyboard. The 
gentlemen behind pressed closer and closer in 
their astonishment, till they hardly left him 
space for the movement of his arms, and then 
after some of the most wonderful virtuosity on 
record, virtuosity as it seemed in which Rubin- 
stein had surpassed himself, the finale was 
reached. m 

“Could he finish as he had commenced?” 
The rooms were hot. “Could Rubinstein, even 
Rubinstein, surmount the difficulties of the 
finale?” It is well known the great pianist now 
very séldom touches a pianoforte except for a 
few minutes at a time, and the finale of the 
Carnivale is impossible to a player not in 
practice ; but at the pianoforte was not a player, 
but Rubinstein. 
Despite the.intense heat of the rooms, despite 


the fact that Rubinstein had been at work the 


same day in the Conservatorium from nine in 


the morning till after five in the evening unin- 


terruptedly, directing orchestra classes, and 


arranging theclasses—in short, overseeing every- 
thing ; despite ‘all that, he never, in his great 


concerts in London, Berlin, or Vienna, played 
better. His audience forgot they were ‘the 
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guests - a a that they were not in a concert | 


hall but in a sa/on, for they literally shouted in | 
their wild enthusiasm. 

Rubinstein stood up, laughing as ever, his 
face a little red, and his hair a trifle disordered ; 
the last, however, he quickly rectified with one 
sweep of his hands, then he tried to get back to | 
his sanctum and his beloved cigarettes. 

But this last was impossible, for he stood 
hemmed in on all sides. Friends of his own he 
saw every day were shaking hands with him. | 
Forty people were all speaking to him at once. 
Good-humouredly ignoring most, he made his 
way slowly, stopping now and then when some 
friend more particularly aggrieved than another 
arrested him. At last, however, he reached the 
door of his sanctum. Madame Auer threw 
back the maroon curtains for him, and bending 
down a moment, Rubinstein kissed her hands 
by way of thanks, and passed in. 

Five minutes later Liszt’s last pupil, the 
talented Bernhard Stavenhagen, who had the 
misfortune only then to arrive, stood before the 
closed curtains and inquired of the young lady 
beside him, what was behind them, and who 
was inside. 

“The Czar,” was the prompt reply. 

“The Czar!” echoed Stavenhagen, surprised. 

“Yes, that is our name for Rubinstein ; he is 
not Czar of all the Russias, but of all the piano- 
fortes.” 

Parting the curtains, Stavenhagen passed in, 
and as the heavy maroon hangings were drawn 
aside, Rubinstein was revealed, his head in a 
cloud of smoke, and around him a few friends. 
Supper followed shortly after, and an hour later 
most of the guests were leaving. 

In the vestibule where all were getting into 
their great fur pelisses, Madame Auer stood 
see her guests “ Adieu;” and although the 
English guests did not kiss her hands after the 
demonstrative fashion of the Russians, yet they 
cordially echoed the verdict of all, that her re- 
ception had been one of the very pleasantest on 
record, 

“Oh, you know it is all Rubinstein !” she 

said, laying her hand on thecomposer’s shoulder, 
as he stood wrapped in his furs, looking for all 
the world like a magnificent bear. 

“Oh, Madame! Madame! God forbid!” 
cried Rubinstein drolly, as he looked down on 
his huge dimensions; “I could never have 
made my way in the world had I been so.” 
Then, amidst the laughter caused by this sally, 
the genial pianist- composer, bowing to all, 
hastily drew his furs still closer about him, and 
went away to his sledge. 

ALEX. M‘ARTHUR. 
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Mr. CHARLES STEWART MACPHERSON’S Choral 
Society at Streatham gave its second concert of the 
season on the 30th April. The first part of the 
prograinme consisted of Bennett’s ‘‘ May Queen,” 
concerning the performance of which we may specially 
notice the promptitude of attack, and the marked 
attention paid to the conductor’s baton. Something 
was left to be desired and achieved in point of sweet- 
ness of tone—the sopranos being a little harsh in the 
upper notes. The solos were given by Miss Kate 
Norman and Miss Bertha Hall, Mr. R. Groome, and 
Mr. B. H. Grove. 

The second part began with two charming part- 
songs by Mr. Walter Macfarren, who was present, 
**More Life” and ‘‘ Shepherds All.” These were 
admirably given, and the second was heartily encored. 
Mr. C. S. Macpherson joined Mr. Herbert Lake at 
the pianoforte in two of Dvorak “‘ Sclavische Tinze,” 
Nos, 6 and 8. Those who have once heard Mr. 
Macpherson play are always delighted to see him 
Jay down his baton and approach the instrument on 
which his touch is so brilliant, delicate, and firm. 
The choir afterwards sang ‘‘As the hart pants,” 
and Pearsall's ‘‘ Who shall win my lady fair,” and the 





soloists each gave a song. 
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‘No. III. 
MONSIEUR PEPIN. 


VERY one knows, and, if he is not too 
proud to confess it, likes that bright 
little opera “Le Postillon de Long- 
jumeau.” It has long been the stock- 

piece in every opera-house on the Continent, 
and although cultured people profess to despise 
the story as childish, and the music as trivial, 
it is wonderful, considering how often it has 
been given, what good houses this sparkling 
little piece still contrives to draw. 

Nowhere is “Le Postillon” heard to greater 
advantage than in its birth-place, so to speak, 
the Opéra-Comique in Paris, and never, pro- 
bably, was a better performance given than one 
which took place at that house some few 
years ago, before an unusually large and dis- 
tinguished audience. On ‘this occasion the 
people in the upper tiers had come, as they 
always do, to hear the opera, while the people 
in the boxes and stalls had come to hear: the 
soprano. In this piece, the Postilion, . Biju, 
ought by rights to be the principal personage, 
and all the other singers ought to. be sub- 
servient to him, but on the occasion of which I 
am. writing, this was not the case.’ Biju, it is 
true, was a very pretty fellow with a sympathetic 
tenor voice, who cracked his whip and warbled 
his refrain— 


Ho, ho, ho, * 
Si jeune et beau 
Le Postillon de Longjumeau— 


as melodiously as could be desired. 

But the young tenor was completely thrown 
into the shade. by the soprano, Mademoiselle 
Lili Lingard, who was so pretty, so lively, such 
a finished actress, ahd, best of all, had such a 
silvery voice and such astonishing execution, 
that no one had eyes or ears for any of the 
other singers as long as she was on the stage. 

The audience was unusually enthusiastic, and 
applauded vigorously as Biju and his bride 
coquetted and quarrelled and made it up again. 
There was one young man, however, sitting in 
the orchestral stalls, who did not seem to share 
in the general satisfaction, for his good-looking 
face wore the blackest of scowls throughout 
the whole performance, and became positively 
murderous in expression whenever the love- 
making on the stage was more than usually 
realistic. And yet most people would have 
thought Don Diego da Mendez, for such was 
the young man’s high-sounding name, a very 
enviable person. For was he not young, hand- 
some, his own master, in possession of a fine 
income from a share in a flourishing cigarette 
factory, and abroad for the first time. Yes, so 
far everything was very satisfactory, but unfor- 
tunately Don Diego had gone, the very first 
evening after his arrival in Paris, some few 
months before, to a\performance at the Opéra- 
Comique, and had then and there fallen head 
over ears in love with the pretty soprano, Made- 
moiselle Lili Lingard. 

There had been very little difficulty in obtain- 
ing an introduction to the young singer, who 
had not yet developed into the spoilt and capri- 
cious prima donna which the Parisian public 
were doing their best to make her. One short 
year ago Lili had been a humble little pupil at 
the Paris Conservatoire, and even now, brilliant 
as her circumstances had become, in comparison, 
she was still far fram overburdened with this 
world’s goods. Owing to her youth and inex- 
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perience, she had tenia an engagement at a 
salary that did not do very much more than 
buy the pretty costumes which are the first 
necessity for a Parisian actress... So Lili and 
the old aunt who had brought her up, lived ing 
little 4tage au guatridme, without any of those 
luxuries in which successful opeenaingers are 
supposed. to revel. 

In this humble ménage the handsome - young 
Spaniard, who seemed to have unlimited wealth 
at his command, appeared like the Princs 
Charming of a fairy-tale. He was constantly 
arranging charming little supper-parties after 
the opera, to say nothing of expeditions to 
Versailles and Fontainebleau, when everything 
was done with the utmost: magnificence; and 
Lili was always the queen ‘of the. entertain. 
ment, 

This agreeable state of things had only lasted 
a few weeks when Don Diego laid his hand and 
heart at Mademoiselle Lingard’s feet, and then 
occurred a hitch, for Lili found: it impossible 
either to accept or reject this desirable lover, 
On the one hand, she loved -her: -arty and was 
reluctant to bring her career to a close so soon 
after it had. begun,.to say. nothing-ef: g 
the lary plaudits, and ‘home 


family and fortune, who ponjensbd yo 
good looks into the bargain, would off¢r 
make her his wife. Besides, if the truth 
known, Lili’s heart was more than a little 
touched by the devotion of her picturesque 
young lover. 

All things considered, she resolved to take a 
middle course. She promised Don Diego that 
if, at any time, she grew tired of her stage 
career, and ready for the joys of domestic ‘life, 
she would consent to marry him, provided, of 
course, that he was still in the same mind. 
More than this the poor young man could not 
extract from her, and he was too deeply in love 
to refuse to be satisfied with such a vague and 
unsettled state of things. 

‘Now, however, his troubles began in down- 
right earnest, since, unfortunately for him, he 
was afflicted with the national failing of jealousy 
to a very marked degree. 

He .was jealous of every sielidaae of the 
executive at the Opéra-Comique, from the 
primo tenore down to the prompter. He was 
jealous of the entire male part ‘of the audience 
whenever Lili sang, and used to watch her 
narrowly the whole time to see if he could 


intercept smiles or glances between her and the - 


gilded youths who occupied the stalls. As for 
Mademoiselle Lili, she was rather amused than 
otherwise at her lover’s sufferings, and not 
seldom aggravated them considerably by 
coquetting with one or other of her numerous 
admirers, 

All the same, if Diego had but. known it, he 
held indubitably the first place in her heart, and 
her little flirtations were all of the most innocent 
and transitory nature. But unfortunately he had 
not the slightest suspicion of this fact, and many 
were the lovers’ quarrels that took place betwees 
them in consequence. 

The morning after the performance of “Le 
Postillon,” already alluded to, the pair met for 
a stroll in the gardens of the Tuileries, while 
la tante, who watched over her niece like a dra- 
gon, trotted patiently behind. Diego had not yet 
recovered from his jealous anguish of the night 
before, and began, with gloomy brow, to take 
Lili to task for what he considered her too real 
istic acting. She, however, was by no meats 
disposed to listen patiently to his reproaches. 

“‘ What would you have ?” she cried, shrugging 





her shoulders. “Do you expéct me to spoil my 
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reputation as an actress by walking through my 


parts as though I were saying a hated lesson ?. 


Perhaps you would like me to act in the same 
style as a young tenor who once supported me 
at a provincial theatre, and who was afflicted 
with a jealous wife? The poor fellow retreated 


tothe other end of the stage when he ought to. 


have knelt at my feet, kissed my hand as if he 
were taking the most nauseous medicine, and 
embraced me as if I were a grizzly bear, whose 
hug was certain death, No, no! if that is what 
you wish, you are never likely to be gratified ; ‘so 
jet us hear no more about it.” 

So saying, she threw off her annoyance, and 
began to chatter merrily away, as was her wont. 
But Diego, who. was usually so :charmed with 
her every look and word, preserved on this occa- 
sion a sullen demeanour, and scarcely vouch- 
safed any answer to her remarks, 

“How can you be so dull and disagreeable 
this lovely morning ?” cried Lili at last. “Oh 
dear, I wish I had somebody nice to talk to; I 
wish Monsieur Pepin was .here,—he is always 
good-tempered and amusing. He would run 
races with me, or do anything I wished.” 

At these words Don Diego woke up, and de- 
manded fiercely, — 


Lili looked at him for a moment, and then 
burst into a peal of laughter. 

“Monsieur Pepin,” she cried, as soon as 
she could control herself sufficiently to speak. 
“Monsieur Pepin is a dear, a very dear friend 
of mine. He was in Paris all, last winter, but 
he was obliged: to go into the country during the 
summer, as he suffers from the. heat, so that is 
why you have never seen him. But now the 
autumn is come, I must send for him back, and 
then you will be able to make his acquaintance.” 


“Send for him!” echoed. Diego in a fury. : 


“I forbid you to do anything of the sort.” 

“You have no right to dictate to me,” an- 
swered Lili, her spirit thoroughly roused. “I 
shall certainly send for him.. He is the nicest 
companion I ever had, and has only one fault, 
which, oddly enough, is your besetting sin; he 
is intensely jealous, but then he never visits his 
jealousy on me.” 

“He must be a paragon,” sneered Diego. 
“Well, remember this, if you send for the fellow 
against my wishes, I shall consider everything 
at an end between us.” 

“With all my heart,” cried Lili, and then 
went into another paroxysm of laughter, which 
roused Diego nearly to frenzy, insomuch that 
the lovers parted with what, in diplomatic circles, 
are called “strained relations” on both sides. 
It was not long, however, before the quarrel was 
made up ; for Diego could never keep. up any 
feeling of resentment towards Lili when once 
she had determined that they were to be friends 
again. It must not be supposed, however, that 
she did not pay her lover out for his ill-behaviour. 
She never tired of singing the praises of Mon- 
sieur Pepin, till poor Diego began to feel as if 
he had Monsieur Pepin on the brain. He 
dreaded the advent of this unknown rival inex- 
Pressibly, for Lili daily announced her intention. 
of sending for him as soon as the weather be- 
came a little cooler, 

About a fortnight after the first mention of 
that hated name, Diego, while dining at his 
favourite restaurant before proceeding to the: 
opera, found himself seateg at the next table to 
4 young Belgian artist, whom he knew to be 
one of Lili’s most ardent admirers. He was not 

Jealous of the young painter, as Lili had taken 
4 strong dislike to him, and always snubbed him 
unmercifully. So he invited the young man to 
Jom him at dinner, with a view to pumping him 
on the subject of Monsieur Pepin. 


before .Diego could make up his mind to 


half dreading to hear. At length he began 
nervously, — 
“Do you happen to know anything of a Mons 
sieur Pepin?” — es 
~“ Pepin, Pepin!” answered the other, thought- 
fully. “I seem to know the name very well, 
but: I can’t at this moment remember the 
man.” 
“*T believe he was a good deal with Made- 
moiselle Lingard last winter,” remarked Diego 
in as off-hand a manner as he could assume. 
The other stared at him for a moment, and then 
went into a paroxysm of laughter. Diego felt 
the blood rush to his head. He called to the 
waiter for absinthe, and then braced himself up 
to listen with an unmoved face to anything his 
friend might tell him. —- 


yes, I remember him perfectly now. He was 
Mademoiselle Lingard’s shadow; she never 
went anywhere without him, and tho ight there 
was nobody like him.” And he laughed again 
as if it were the best joke in the world. 

‘* Ah, yes, so I have heard,” said poor Diego, 
swallowing down his absinthe like water. “And 
what sort of a fellow was he to look at ?” 

“Oh, very good-looking in his own style,” 
returned the other, —“ big and fair, and un- 
commonly well-bred ; I never saw any one with 
better manners. And he was considered,very 
accomplished too.” 

“Ah, thank you,” said Diego. ‘Well, I 
must be off now. They are giving ‘Carmen’ 
to-night for the first time: since I have been 
in Paris, and as it has not yet been pro- 
duced in Spain, it is quite new to me. So 
good-night.” 

“‘Good-night,” answered the Belgian, who, 
for several minutes after Diego had. left him, sat 
and laughed silently to himself. 

Diego made his way hastily to the Opera- 
house, his brain in a whirl, partly from the in- 
formation he had just heard, and partly from his 
unaccustomed draughts of alcohol, for, like most 
Southerners, he was. extremely abstemious as 
far as spirits were concerned, . 
In his then frame of mind, it may easily be 
imagined that the scenes which presently passed 
before. his eyes, coloured as they were by music 
which appealed to his national feeling, had an 
extraordinary effect upon him.. To begin with, 
the sight of the wrangling factory-girls puffing 
at their cigarettes, and the Spanish uniforms of 
the soldiers as they relieved guard, gave him the 
first feeling of home-sickness he had experienced 
since he left his native city some months before. 
Afterwards he followed with intense intérest 
the story of love and jealousy that unrolled itself 
before his eyes. He could not help identifying 
himself with the ill-fated Don José, while the 
triumphant Toreador might well be represented 
by Monsieur Pepin: The Carmen of the even- 
ing was not only a fine singer, but an actress 
who played the part as to the manner born, and 
while she spurned the unfortunate Don José and 
coquetted with Escamillo, Diego felt his blood 
boiling, and longed that the punishment she 
deserved might be meted out to her. 

Then came the last act.. The toreadors, 
lazarillos, and all the Aersonned of the, bull-fight 
passed across the stage, and brought Diego 
another and a keener spasm. of mal du pays. 
Why, he asked himself, had he ever left his 
beautiful Spain, where this grand old sport, the 
only one, in his opinion, worthy of a man, was 
still to be enjoyed? 
But the final scene put the climax to his ex- 
citement. Don José was pleading in vain with 


ask for the information: he was half longingy 


“ Monsieur Pepin,”.went on the Belgian. “ Oh’ 


coquette only laughed exultantly, as she listened 
to the shouts of “ Victoria ! Victoria!” which 
sounded from within the bull-ring, where 
the Toreador was performing his deeds of 


“Then, as she turned: and ran towards the 
atena, to‘applaud the hero in person, Don José, 
rendered desperate by jealousy, caught -her in 
his arms. There was the flash of a dagger in 
the air, a scream, and the curtain went down 
upon the wretched lover, kneeling beside the 
beady of his murdered sweetheart. 

The whole scene filled Diego with the fiercest 
satisfaction. Yes, that was the way in which all 
false sweethearts should be treated, and the 
same punishment should be meted out toa rival. 
He would have liked to see Don José lie in wait 
for Escamillo, and stab him to the heart as he 
came out of the arena. 

“When: he found himself in his own rooms 
again, he went to a drawer, which he unlocked, 
and took out a bright and shining thing, the 
edge of which he felt with satisfaction. Here, 
at least, was one trusty friend, which no Spaniard 
should ever be without, and upon whom he 
could always rely. x é 

All night long he tossed in feverish dreams, 
ever on the point of stabbing his sweetheart, 
whose mocking laugh rang in his ears, and ever 
foiled in the attempt by some invisible power, 
which he felt, instinctively, was his unknown 
rival. When morning came, he rose unrefreshed 
and almost light-headed from the excitement 
through which he had passed. While he was 
dressing, a tiny twisted note was brought to 
him, the very sight of which set all his pulses 
throbbing. mf 

“Come and see me after rehearsal this morn- 
ing,” it ran; “ Monsieur Pepin arrived last night, 
and is longing to make your acquaintance. 
Lili.” 

This was the final blow. For the next hour 
or so Diego was an irresponsible being ; he was 
as insane as any inmate of a lunatic asylum... It 
was already laté, and’ by the time he had finished 
his breakfast, which consisted chiefly of cognac, 
taken to “steady his nerves,” it was time to 
keep his appointment. Before he started he 
carefully hid that shining sharp-edged thing, 
which looked so like a child’s toy, and was in 
reality such a deatlly weapon, in the breast of 
his coat, “with its handle turned towards his 
hand.” 

All too soon’ he found himself at his destina- 
tion. Lizette, the little maid, admitted him with 
her usual smiling face. 

“Yes, Mam’zelle Lili was at home, and 
expecting him.” 

Diego entered the room, with his fingers feel- 
ing the handle of the little instrument which 
was so carefully hidden within his goat. He 
glanced round the modestly furnished little 
apartment, which wore a most peaceful and 
commonplace aspect. There was /a ftante 
placidly knitting a stocking, and there was 
Lili standing up with a roguish smile on her 
face. 

As soon as she saw her lover she called ina 
caressing tone,— na 

“ Pepin, my angel, come here, quick, quick!” 
At these words Diego’s fingers tightened 
themselves into a convulsive grasp of the handle 
of.that hidden weapon. But what was his stupe- 
faction, when from the inner room advanced 
with majestic step, albeit balanced on his hind- 
legs, a superb white French poodle, his silken 
love-locks tied up with blue ribbon. 

Lili seized her bewildered lover by the hand, 
and leading him up to the poodle, which had 
now subsided on to all four legs, said with mock 





his faithless love. “Carmen, Carmen,” he sang, 





he two were half-way through their meal 


in an agony of love and despair. But the 





solemnity, ‘‘ Don Diego, allow me to introduce 
you to Monsieur Pepin.” 
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large - picture ‘of ‘the raising of 
pent by Benjamin West, 
Upon ‘the ‘stone: screens. which 
enclose the. presbytery | are: six 
mortuary chests. containing’ ‘thy 
h bones of some of the: most: dis: 
a|: tinguished personages: who were 


Bishop Fox, the founder of Corpus 
Christi College. In this structure, 
which was built ‘by: ‘the 


been exerted to their utmost, andit 
~ unquestionably affords one of the 

‘most extraordinary examples: of 

design and sculpture in existence.” 
‘| Unfortunately, this chantry suffered 
i; much from the violence of Crom- 
well’s soldiers; it has, however, 
been restored throughout at the 





In the middle arches of the pres. 
bytery lie the interesting chapels 
of Beaufort and Wayneflete. These, 





No. VI—WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 


—_—_—-O°-— 


IKE so many of our English cathedrals, | 
Winchester might be termed a history | 





be noted Wykeham’s ingenuity in preserving 
as much as possible of the Norman masonry 


is of ecclesiastical architecture, written | while converting it into the purest Perpendicular. 


in ‘stone. 


The building, including | According to Professor Willis, this feat was 


additions and repairs, extended over five cen- | rather a work of transformation than of rebuild- 
turies, and consequently within the walls may | ing. 


be seen examples of the Norman, Early English, | 
Decorated, and Perpendicular styles, stoaions | 
memorials of a time when bishops were archi- 
tects first and churchmen afterwards, and | 
possessed not only the will but the power to 
turn dead gold into living stone. 

The first cathedral of Winchester was founded 
in 635 by Birinus, a Frankish monk. Augustine 
had landed on the Kentish coast forty years 
before, and the doctrines of Christianity had 
been spread over a great part of Britain; but 
the fierce chiefs and people of. Wessex had | 
hitherto clung firmly to their pagan faith. No 
sooner, however, had Kynegils, king of Wessex, 
been converted and baptized, than he em- 
braced the new religion with as much ardour 
as he had held to the old. He generously 
granted the whole of the land for seven miles 
round the city for the support of the bishop and 
his clergy, and caused the heathen church to be 
pulled down, and a new cathedral to be built 
upon its site. 

In 1079, Walkelin, the first Norman bishop, 
rebuilt the Saxon church from its foundations, 
and of his work the transepts and crypt still 
remain. In the next century Bishop de Lucy 
rebuilt the east-end and Lady Chapel; but it 
was not till 1345 that the present magnificent 
nave was begun by Bishop Edingdon. This 
great work was carried on by his successors, 
Wykeham, Beaufort, and Wayneflete ; but it is 
to Wykeham’s genius and liberality that the 
chief of the credit is due. 





The exterior does not possess any great 


attractions beyond the grandeur of its pro- | 


portions, the masonry being heavy and of a | 


singularly unornamented character, while the | window, which has 
short square Norman tower does not add to the | been described as 
It is not until the | being “in point of 
magnificent nave is entered that the admiration executionasnearly 
is, for the first time, fully aroused. Here may perfect as stained 


grace of the general effect. 


|and the Perpen- 


In the south aisle of the nave stands the 
chantry of Bishop Edingdon, the first of that 


splendid series of chantry chapels for which 


Winchester is so justly celebrated. Bishop 
Edingdon’s chantry, interesting though it is, is 
thrown into the shade by that of the great 
Wykeham, which stands on the same side of 
the nave. The latter, which was designed by 
the architect bishop himself, is regarded as one 
of the most perfect specimens of 14th century 
monumental architecture in existence. 

The choir, which is situated immediately 
under the tower, is divided from the nave by a 
modern stone screen, which was put up during 
the early part of this century to replace a Corin- 
thian screen, the work of Inigo Jones. The 
piers of the tower are enormously massive, and 


were built of such unusual strength because the | 
‘attributes to the first half of the 12th 


first Norman tower fell in, in consequence, it was 
then believed, of the burial of Wiiliam Rufus 
beneath it. The 
most striking feat- 
ures of the choir 
are the magnifi- ~ 
cent stone reredos, 
erected about the 
beginning of the 
16th century } the 
13th century 
wood-work of the. 
stalls, unsurpassed 
by any of the same 
date in England; 


dicular stained 
| glass in the east 





too, received much damage at the 
hands of the rebels, the delicate 
ornamentation of the canopies being terribly 
mutilated. A period of only forty years elapsed 
between the building of the two chapels, and 
there is consequently much similarity in the 
style of architecture, but that of Beaufort, the 
earlier, bears off the palm both for beauty of 
execution and simplicity of design. 

At the extreme east end of the cathedral is 
the Lady Chapel, the walls of which are covered 
with the remains of some curious old paintings 
representing the legendary history of the Virgin. 
In this chapel Queen Mary was married to 
Philip of Spain in 1554, when Alva and Egmont 
were among the guests at the ceremony. The 
velvet chair in which the queen sat is still pre- 
served in the chapel. 

In the south transept is the fine iron-work 
chapel of Prior Silkstede, and in the chapel 
itself may be seen a simple black slab, a 
memorial, if such were needed, of that most 
literary of all fishermen, Izaak Walton. The 
quaint inscription on the slab is said to have 
been the work of Bishop Ken. The old sacristy 
now serves as the chapter-house and library. 
Chief among the treasures therein contained is 
an illuminated Vulgate, which Dr. Waagen 


century. 
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LORD BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. 


It is needless to say that Winchester and her 
bishops have played an important part in the 
history of our country, 

The coronations of Egbert, Edward the Con- 
fessor, and Richard Coeur de Lion took place 
at Winchester, as did also the marriages of 
Henry IV. with Jodn of Navarre, and Mary 
with Philip of Spain. Henry III., surnamed 
of Winchester, was born and often held his 
court in the city, while in 1522 Henry VIII. 


| 
‘| 


a at William’s feet, and begged to be allowed to 
_ resign his bishopric, whereupon the king for- | 
| gave ‘him, only saying, “I was as much too | 


' carpenters, and within the atnignail time ‘cut 
| down the whole wood and carried ‘it off to 


| Winchester.” The next time the king passed 
; | that way he cried out, “Am I bewitched, or have 


I taken-leave of my senses? Had I not once a 


} | most delectable wood.in this spot?” To appease 


“the royal indignation, Walkelin humbled himself 


: iberal in my grant as you were too. greedy in | 
availing yourself of it.” 

Henry de Blois (1129-1171), grandson of the 
Conqueror, and younger brother of Stephen, 
played an important part in the wars between 
his royal brother and Matilda. Henry appears 
equally to have distinguished himself as a man 
of war and a man of peace, since when Wolvesey 
Castle was besieged by Matilda’s troops under 
Robert. of. Gloucester, it was the bishop who 
led his soldiers out to repulse the attack, and 
subsequently it was he who brought about the 
arrangement by which Stephen was to have the 
crown for his lifetime, to be succeeded by 
Matilda’s son Henry. It was this powerful 
prelate who is said to have gained the Pope’s 
consent that Winchester should become’ an 
archbishopric, a project which was never 
destined to be carried into effect. Indeed, 
according to Bishop Edingdon (1346-1366), a 
bishop of Winchester could, in some respects, 
hardly change for the better, since, when 
elected archbishop .of Canterbury, he declined 
the honour with the: memorable words, “If 
Canterbury is the highest rack, Winchester is 
the deepest manger.” The Order of the Garter 
was conferred upon Bishop Edingdon by Edward 
III., and has been continued to the bishops of 
Winchester to the present day. 

* Edingdon was succeeded by that most cele- 
brated of all Winchester’s ecclesiastical lords, 





entertained the Emperor Charles V. for a week 
in his royal castle at Winchester. 

Of bishops, St. Swithin, the weather saint, is | 
the first to claim our attention. St: Swithin 
was not only a ‘diligent builder of churches, 
where there were none before,” but also one of 
the most learned men of his time, and the tutor 
of Alfred the Great. He died in 862, and was 
buried by his own desire in the churchyard, 
where the rain from the eaves might fall on his 
grave. In -1093, however, his remains were 
removed by Bishop Walkelin to a 
golden shrine in the cathedral, but 
the translation, was delayed forty 
days in consequéfice of the violent 
tains. This seems to be the origin 
of the old saying that if it-rains on 
St. Swithin’s day there will be rain - 
for forty days afterwards. 

St. Swithin’s successor, Denewulf, 
was of humble origin, and, accord- 
ing to an old tradition; had the » 
happiness : to be the: husband of the 
immortal female who'scolded King © : 
Alfred for allowing the cakes to‘’ 
burn. This story is ‘probably about 
as well founded as that’ ‘of the - 
cakes, 

Walkelin, the “first ‘Norman 
bishop, and the builder. of the 
cathedral, was related ‘to the Con- 
Queror, and he appears to have | 
Somewhat presumed upon his rela- . 
tionship, if one may judge from, the 
following anecdote. The Conqueror 
had given the bishop leave to take 
’%much timber from the forest. of cof 
Hanepinges as his carpenters could « } 
cut in four days and four nights. 
“The bishop,” runs the story, “col- - 
lected an innumerable troop of 


William of Wykeham (1367-1404), architect, 








statesman, and founder of colleges. Wyke- 
ham first ‘became famous through his work at | 
Windsor, where he supetintended the new build- | 
ings begun by Edward III. He soon: became | 
a great favourite with his royal master, and, 
according to ‘Froissart, reigned at Court, where 
“everything was done by him, and nothing 
without him.” In 1367 he became Bishop of 
Winchester, and the. following year Chancellor 
of ate err Wykeham ‘had one deadly enemy 
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king was governed. After the death of the 
Black Prince, whose firm adherent Wykeham 
had been, John of Gaunt caused the bishop to 
be impeached on eight articles, amounting to 
treason, ‘and the tem ities of the see to be 
confiscated. Almost the last act of Edward III., 
however, was the restitution of the temporalities 
of the Bishop of Winchester. Wykeham scems 
| thenceforward to have renounced politics alto- 
| gether, and to have devoted himself to his work 


| of rebuilding the nave of his cathedral, and to 


the founding of his two famous colleges. The. 
first stone of New College, Oxford, was laid in 
1379, and. that of the college at Winchester in 
1387.. Wykeham died in 1404, at the age of 
eighty. 

Among Wykeham’s more distinguish succes- 
sors may be mentioned Cardinal Beaufort (1404- 
1447), who has. been immortalized by Shake- 
speare in his play. of Henry VI.; William of 
Wayneflete: (1447-1486), the founder. of Mag- 
dalen College; Richard Fox (1500-1528), the 
founder, in conjunction with Oldham, Bishop 
of Exeter, of Corpus Christi College ; and Ste- 
phen ‘Gardiner (1531-1555), the zealous. ally of 
“Bloody Mary” in bee peteacution of the Pro- 
testants. 

The insual weet of destruction took place in 
Winchester during the Civil War. Cromwell’s 
soldiers, under Sir William Waller, after having 
plundered'the Close, broke open the cathedral 
doors, and marched up the aisle with colours 
flying and drums beating. “Bishop Fox his 
chapel they utterly deface ; they break all the 
glass windows ; they demolish the monument of 
Cardinal Beaufort ; they deface the monument 
of William.of Wayneflete. . . . They threw 
down the chests wherein were deposited the 
bones of the bishops; the like they did with the 
bones of William Rufus, of Emma, Hardicanute, 
and Edward, to scatter over ¢he| pavement of 
the church. Those windows which they could 
| not. reach with:their.swords or muskets they 
| broke'to pieces by throwing at them the bones 
of kings, queens, bishops, confessors, and saints, 


| so that the spoil done will ‘not be repaired for a 


thousand pounds.” 

Of Winchester organists, the first of any im- 
portance was Vaughan Richardson, who received 
his early musical education. at the Chapel Royal 
under Dr. Blow. He was.appointed organist 
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of Winchester in 1695, and in the same year 
composed an “ Entertainment of New Music,” 
in celebration of the peace of Ryswick. He 
published later a collection of songs for one, two, 
or three voices, with instrumental accompani- 
ments, and a volume of church music. His best 


known anthem is “O Lord God of my Salva- | 


vation.” Richardson died in 1729, leaving be- 
hind him, in the person of James Kent, a pupil 
who was destined to far outshine his master. 
Kent was born at Winchester in 1700, and 
appointed cathedral organist in 1737. Although 
he did not publish till late in life, he obtained a 
reputation as a composer which was, perhaps, 
somewhat above his deserts. His anthems were 
usually pleasing, but seldom rose above medio- 


crity. The most popular of his church composi- . 


tions is his setting of “ Hear my Prayer.” He has 
been accused of borrowing largely from Italian 
composers, and more especially from Bassani. 
Kent resigned in 1774, and died in 1776. 

Charles Dibdin, who was at Winchester Col- 
lege in Kent’s time, was in the habit of singing 
with the choristers in the cathedral. Kent was 
so struck by the boy’s voice and musical talent, 
that he composed anthems expressly for him. 
Dibdin also received musical instruction from 
Fussel, who succeeded Kent as organist. 

Winchester is one of the four cathedrals of 
which that rolling stone Samuel Wesley was 
organist. Wesley was appointed to Winchester 
in 1849, and remained there till 1864, when he 
removed to Gloucester. It was during the Win- 
chester period that he composed his well-known 
anthem, “ Ascribe unto the Lord.” Wesley was 
heard to especial advantage on the fine Winches- 
ter organ, one of Willis’ best creations, and which 
formed part of the great organ in the Exhibition 
of 1851. 


Schubert’ - 
Symphonies. 


—0:—— 


CHUBERT copied Haydn closely both 
in the form and in the number of his 
movements. The short slow intro- 
duction was a special feature of many 

of the Haydn symphonies, and seven of those of 
Schubert commence in the same manner. For 
the most part these introductions of Haydn were 
nothing more than a few bars to arrest attention, 
and to put the audience into a quiet frame of 
mind. But in the London symphony in E flat, 
“mit dem Paukenwirbel,” he used the opening 
bars of the Adagio in the following quick move- 
ment, thus giving to the introduction a higher 
meaning ; and by this connecting link caused his 
successors to aim at making the movements of 
their sonatas and symphonies parts of a whole, 
and not a mere succession of pieces offering 
simply contrast of key and character. We fancy 
this symphony of Haydn’s must have specially 
attracted the notice of Schubert; for in his first, 
third, and ninth symphonies, the introduction is 
made use of in the following movement. In 
No. 1, just as the recapitulation section of the 
Allegro is expected, the opening Adagio is re- 
peated, only in fast time. (It almost seems 
as if Schubert intended the original Adagio 
tempo to be taken here, and perhaps forgot to 
indicate it in his score.) Inthe third symphony 
the Adagio maestoso foreshadows a section of 
the Allegro. But in the ninth symphony 
Schubert rises still higher. The phrase from 
the introduction— 
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‘is worked into the body of the quick move- 
| ment: It is assigned to the trombones, and all 
| must remember the wonderful effect produced 
| when these “epic” instruments, as Berlioz calls 
'them, reiterate with ever-increasing strength 
the three mysterious notes. ' 

Another point in which Schubert followed his 
| predecessors is to be seen in the formal ¢uétis 
of his earlier symphonies. 

But passing from Haydn and Mozart, we would 
say a few words about Schubert’s great con- 
temporary, Beethoven. It is surely difficult to 
say whether, living at the very same time as the 
greatest of musicians, nay, in the self-same city, 
was a help or a hindrance to Schubert. How- 
ever great Haydn and Mozart may have been, 
they were dead and gone when Schubert began 
composing ; but there was Beethoven before his 
eyes, in the zenith of his fame; and perhaps 
Schubert’s feeling, expressed when a mere boy, 
“ But who. can ever do anything after Beet- 
hoven,” may have clung to him throughout life, 
or very nearly so. The great symphony in C 
in which Schubert shows such daring, such 
strength, such originality, was, it must be re- 
membered, penned after the death of Beethoven. 
Schubert commenced writing symphonies in 
1813, and-in five years he had composed six ; 
but then came a change: the seventh, com- 
menced three years later, was only sketched, 
and the eighth was never completed. Nearly 
six years elapsed, during which time Beethoven 
died, and Schubert’s energy seemed to return. 
But he too was snatched away, and the world 
will never know how much it lost by that pre- 
mature death. There are many traces in his 
music of the deep study which he made of 
Beethoven’s music. There is a passage in the 
Menuet of his first symphony, which in spirit 
and almost in letter recalls a passage from the 
Menuet of Beethoven’s symphony in D.. In his 
second symphony the Prometheus overture and 
the symphony in A,—the latter performed at 
Vienna many times before December 1814, the 
date affixed to Schubert’s work,—are strongly 
reflected. In the coda of the first movement of 
the sixth symphony, and again in the finale of 
the same symphony,there are Beethoven touches. 
To the Bonn master we likewise probably owe 
the important codas of the opening and final 
movements of the ninth symphony. . Schubert 
learnt from Haydn and Mozart, and as we have 
just seen from Beethoven ; but the mighty genius 
of the last was too near to him, and too strong 
to be of the same assistance. 

And now we would say a few words about 
Schubert’s individuality. What are ‘its dis- 
tinguishing marks? Can we trace it from its 
faint beginning to its most glorious manifesta- 
tion? 

It is easy to speak of youth, manhood, and 
old age: it is difficult to know generally where 
the line should be drawn; but it is impossible 
to assert of any one person that at a particular 
moment he ceases to be a youth and becomes a 
man, or that he is no longer young but old ; for 
he passes imperceptibly from one stage to the 
other. So, tod, if we watch the rising tide: 
the water often appears stationary, nay, at times 
even recedes. But it is only a question of time: 
the progress is real, and at length the sands 
are covered, and the waves beating against the 
opposing rocks. And so it is with the art-life 
of a great painter, poet, or musician. The last- 
named, of course, specially concerns us here. 
We can see the enormous difference between 
Schubert’s first and his last symphony, but we 


which he ascended to fame. But let us look 
for a moment at the bottom round, and then at 
‘the top one. In the first symphony we see 





| little touches in the melody and in the orches- 


cannot point out each round of the ladder up | 
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tration which foreshadow. th work, but the 
form and colour of earl; He remind us 
of Haydn or_Moz, ninth there 
are melodies with a new Y, with 
soothing yet melancholy ¢ to be found 


in the earlier ones ; the harm 
the part-writing is fuller; the contrasts are 
more striking; and the orchestration. is no 
longer a correct and clever mixing of colours, 
but full of exquisite tints, striking effects 
imbued, in fact, with the spirit of romanticism, 

It was a gradual growth. ‘The true Schubertian 
melody begins to make itself felt perhaps in the 
tragic symphony (No. 4), and indeed in that 
work we get a foretaste of those sweet com- 
munings of the wind instruments in which the 
composer afterwards so much delighted, and of 
those mystic harmonies which cast such a magic 
spell over the B minor and or, symphonies. 
In the finales of the third fifth symphonies 
we note a beginning of that restless energy 
which is so fully revealed in the finale of No. 9. 
If the tragic symphony be taken as a first con- 
venient halting-place to’view the progress made, 
we would suggest the symphony in C (No. 6) as 
the next. Here. we feel that old things are 
passing away, and all things becoming new. 
There is a boldness about the first movement 
which betokens conscious strength ; the An- 
dante has a cachet of its own ; while the Scherzo 
and finale are only surpassed by the ninth. 

It is impossible to read through Schubert's 
symphonies without noticing that he was not a 
contrapuntist like Mozart, Haydn, or Beethoven. 
A fortnight before his death he called on Sechter, 
the great authority of the day on counterpoint, 
arranged to take lessons, and even fixed on 
Marpurg as the text-book. Nature and acute 
observation had taught Schubert many a con- 
trapuntal trick, but he did not possess the secret 
of turning over a thought in his mind, and 
making the most of it. Art only spoils nature, 
when the latter is weak or worthless. Art adds 
to nature; it is, in fact, as the poet reminds us, 
art itself. Had Schubert received the early 
contrapuntal training of any one of the three 
composers named, he would not have written 
more beautiful, more soul-stirring music, but he 
would have been less prodigal of his ideas, and 
have learnt too to express himself at times in 
more concise and also varied form. In develop- 
ment sections Schubert relied greatly on changes 
of key and of tone colour. In some of his 
movements, as, for example, the first and last 
of the second symphony, he was possessed by 
his art instead of possessing it. The same may, 
perhaps, be said of the great symphony in C; 
but Schumann justly would have us regard 
those lengths as “heavenly” ones. . The critic 
spoke in the noun, the poet in the qualifying 
word, ‘ 





“THE ground of a man’s joy is often hard to hit. 
It has so little bond with externals, that it may even 
touch them not; and the man’s true life, for which 
he consents to live, lie altogether in the field of fancy. 
The observer (poor soul, with all his documents !) is 
all abroad. For to look at the man is but to court 
deception. We shall see the ‘trunk from which he 
draws his nourishment; but he himself is above and 
abroad in the green dome of foliage, hummed through 
by winds, and nested in by nightingales. And the 
true realism were that of the poets, to climb up after 
him, like a squirrel, and catch some glimpse of the 
heaven for which he lives. And the true realism 
always and everywhere is that of the poets : to find 
out where joy resides, and give it a voice far beyond 


“ No man lives in the external truth; among salts 
and acids, but in the warm phantasmagoric chamber 
of his brain, with the painted windows and the 
storied walls.’ i 

Rosert Louis STEVENSON: 
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loove and ‘death. 
’ -—: 0.--—— 
Daffodils hang their heads, down in the meadows 


Cen ; ' ’ 
gly the primrose spreads, there where the snows 
have been. 
Dreamily hand in hand, wander we to and fro, 
All in a twilight land, where the blue violets blow. 
And I whispered low in the budding year, 
“ The spring will pass. away,— 
But love is. stronger than death, my dear, 
For ever and for aye,” 


Meadows are bathed in light, roses are all ablaze, 
Rivers go rippling bright under the golden rays. 
Nightingales down the grove sing to the evening wind, 
Fleciest cloudlets rove, sorrows are left behind. 
And I whispered low, ** Ah, the flow'rs will fade, 
The song-birds may not stay,— 
But love is stronger than death, dear maid, 
For ever and for aye.” 


Roses are all too red, violets all too sweet,— 
But oh for lilies, I said, to lay at my lady's feet. 
In the winter morn she lies, pale and placid and 
wan,— 
Closed are her radiant eyes, all their soft light ts gone, 
But I know we shall meet, no more to part, 
In the light of endless day, 
“‘ For love is stronger than death, sweet heart, 
For ever.and for aye.” 
May GILLINGTON. 


Mudie: 
ITS PLACE AND WORK IN OUR LIVES. 
By GEORGE W. L. MARSHALL-HALL. 
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HERE seems to be in England, even 
among her finest intellects, a miscon- 
ception of music, of its use and purpose, 
and of its worth. Itis this misconception, 

and our slowness in correcting it, which causes 
us to be termed by foreigners “unmusical,” a 
reproach which eré long education will remove. 
It is merely repeating an oft-uttered truism to 
say that we English ‘are a practical, thorough 
nation, liking to know the manner and purpose 
of everything that is put into our hands for use, 
before we use it.. The employment of the word 
“music” for every series of sound which is 
regulated by a scale, has confused us; we hear 
one day a farcical opera, the next a Beethoven 
symphony, and have a hazy sort of notion that 
the two are somewhat of the same nature,—as 
well might we found a kinship between the 
Sermon on the Mount and the last theatre farce, 
by reason of both being delivered through the 
medium of words. 

Speech is the expression of thought, but 
speech is bounded ; and we, failing to express 
our thought, most naturally seek for something 
beyond, by which it. may be imparted to, or 
divined by, our fellows ; some fly to painting, 
others to sculpture, others to music. 

If, then, this be so, it is clear that the writers 
of music must write because each has a some- 
what in his heart of hearts which he otherwise 
is unable to speak ; when we glance at the lives 
and characters of those whom the world with 
one voice acknowledges as the greatest, we find 
they have been deep-thinking, serious men, 
often bred in adversity ; we see that they cling 
through all tribulation to what they call their 
“ideal ;” they will only write certain strains of 
music, and starve rather than alter their strain. 
This is worth considering ;. a, poor man offered 
abundance of. money,to merely change a tune, 
and rejecting the. offer! a man_ preferring 
Poverty, distress, often despair, to riches, ease, 





and pleasure! What is your inference? Mine 
is, that.whatever it be that he finds preferable 
‘to riches-and ease, must have in it a very potent 
and Prgetical reality. This is so. The true 
musician is penetrated with the seriousness of 
life ; he sees how much happier, nobler, godlier 
men might be ; he feels within himself a power, 
with which he dare not trifle, to better his 
fellow-men, to show them purer joys than those 
they know. 

Music is no mere pleasing succession of 
sounds; the end and object of music is not to 
aid the vacuous idler to fool away his despised 
moments. On the contrary, its end and object 
is education ; the employment of time for better- 
ing ourselves and our fellows, Ay! .the educa- 
tion of the noble and godlike in man, the open- 
ing of his perceptions to what is grand, sublime, 
and wonderful in nature, to what is good and 
beautiful in humanity. The more we con- 
template these high qualities, the more are we 
disposed to let our own actions be guided b 
them. : 

Though we at present neither know nor can 
possibly conceive the ultimate object’and result 
of creation, we nevertheless are able to dimly 
trace the tendency and even the method of its 
progressive evolution. Those who have studied 
the works of Darwin and his followers,.though 
they may not agree with his deductions, must 
at least note the marvellous modifications which 
the physical orgie Wake undergone, and the 
manner in which each primarily unimportant 
trait tends to become particularized and ag- 
grandized in one or another animal ; each atom 
endeavouring, as it were, to follow out a distinct 
course, to adapt itself to a distinct use, to find 
for itself some distinct work to do, by which its 
own individuality may reach the highest perfec- 
tion, and its capability find the most suitable 
employment. There is a fixed object to which 
life strains, or, ceasing to strain, dies. Music, 
too, must have this object—or die; what is 
useless cannot long be endured, must rot and 
perish or be destroyed. Were music no more 
than -a fleeting frivolity to while away our stalé 
moments, fashion would long ago have discarded 
her in favour of some newer toy. 

The laws of life are the laws of art. This is 
the primary and indispensable law of art: it 
must have an educative tendency, it must awaken 
the interest of the world to what is noble and 
grand in human nature, and place the good and 


‘beautiful in so attractive a light that men may 


be allured to study them for their own sake. 
So far as music. has within it- this power, so far 
is it worthy of honour and awe, and ‘so far as it 
has it not is it worthless. . 

But, queries some weary one whose days are 
spent in office work, would you then deprive us 
of all amusement, and make life an eternal- 
winded sermon? Him I answer thus: The 
study of what is beautiful is in itself the most 
recreative diversion that there is ; when a man 
really understands and feels what is beautiful, 
he becomes lost to himself in its contemplation, 
he is: in a new world, for the moment he has 
changed personality with the magician who has 
thrown open the else unapproachable wonder- 
land, and he returns to himself not only recreated 
but with a new strength to.encounter the care 
and weariness of daily life. -Alas t how few of 
us when what we call our day’s work is done, 
seek rest and change in what is noble and true ; 
so often we fly to what is base and false, and 
return -unrefreshed, yet’ more weary of our 
drudgery, dissatisfied with ourselves and our 
surroundings! Which then is the true recrea- 
tion? . .. PAD “tas 
Now being agreed, firstly, that the beautiful 
lies in music, and, secondly, that it is.both 





educative and recreative, our next. point is, how 





may each one recognise and enjoy it for him- 
self? This is indeed a serious question, towards 
a solution of which; however, the very question, 
if honestly put, is a great stride. 

We are all capable of recognising real beauty 
and worth if we would but use our own eyes, 
and not peer through the dusty spectacles of 
others. All that our hearts own to be érwe to 
nature, true to our inmost understanding, is 
beautiful, and our first step must be to test the 
truth of everything. I never yet met an intel- 
lectual man,—that is to say, a man accustomed 
to seek for the cause and effect of all about 
him,—-who cared for what we call “light” 
music. .I have made a point of speaking to 
many on this subject, and have found music to 
be either a shut book to them, they regarding it 
as a mere useless frivolity for which they had 
neither interest nor time, or that they cared 
only to listen to very simple, plain, yet profound 
music, such as a slow movement of Beethoven, 
a song of Schubert, or a chorus of Handel ; the 
lighter music jars on their perceptions, long 
trained to look for what is true and therefore 
useful, earn 

Now.Jet ws also make a beginning in ‘our 
search for truth; let us take up any one of the 
many ‘hundred songs laily poured forth to the 
public, and examine it by the reasonable light 
of our law, It is—we will say—a love-song ; 
we .read the words, we will, to prove their 
worth and truth, address them to the best 
beloved of our own hearts, Do they express 
our own feeling towards her? Are they such as 
our own souls would utter could they but do so? 
Will she in them plunge into the depths of our 
hearts?.,. No?- Alas! no! then they are 
but hateful blasphemy, shameless profanation of 
the most glorious in man! And what of the 
music which accentuates and adds to the 
meaning of each word and thought, which in- 
tensifies the spirit of the poem?.. . 

Let us cast aside such truthless affectations, 
and cease to profane our most sacred feelings, 
Shall we Englishmen, who pride ourselves on 
manliness and self-control, who affect to despise 
all that is maudlin and unheroic, and are 
ashamed that a truth-speaking tear should stain 
our cheeks, shall we for ever whine forth love- 
sick, mock-sentimental ballads which ridicule 
our hearts,,and shame our self-respect? Let 
us cast away this sickly dilettanteism; if we 
would sing, Jet our strains be healthy; becoming — 
our manhood and our loves; let our hearts 
speak through our voices, and let us respect 
ourselves, our fellows, and our art! Only when 
music becomes a part of the English hearth,—- 
healthy, truthful, and free,—shall we find any 
satisfying beauty in it. As yet it has little or no 
place in our heart of hearts, it is no part or 
expression of our lives; we lpok for nought 
from it, and we find nought! Did we but 
know it, beneath our very feet is a jewel-mine 
which keeps its most. precious wonders for the 
deepest piercing; and for the superficial has 
but a whiff of valueless dust. Let us no longer 
scorn what we have never understood ;. let us 
banish from our homes all false, unmanly, 
unwomanly sentiment, and we shall soon 
advance! Artists are the aristocracy, the 
feudal lords of the world; the inspirers of its 
spirituality, the exhorters of its nobility; they 
hold aloft the sacred banner of truth, around 
which gather the cohorts which’ it, is’ their 
heaven-appointed duty to lead to victory against 
mankind’s bounden enemies,—untruth, selfish- 
hess, ignorance, and their multitudinous sub- 
ordinates. Let us, each man and woman of us, 
from. this moment do all we can to bring truth, 
the beautiful, home to those less enlightened, 
and let us begin by preparing a place for them 
in our own homes! . . , 
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At ten minutes past two the 
“finely -tuned bells which have 
recently been placed in the Uni- 
versity Tower, and of whose exigt- 
énce very few people were aware, 
rang out a melodious peal, signi 
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THE PROCESSION. 

E were in our place in the ‘‘ front row of the 
orchestra,”? or what is equivalent to it, at 
the opening of the Glasgow Exhibition, on 
a bright summer morning in the beginning 

of May. Glasgow was en féte, the streets were 
thronged from early morning, every doorstep that 
would hold a stand was used along the line of pro- 
cession, extending to three miles, to and from the 
Exhibition. 

We had accepted a luxurious seat on the top of a 
very high building, which commanded a view of four 
streets along which the Royal procession was to pass, 
and also a magnificent view of the whole city. 
About two hours before the Royal party was expected, 
an assembly of ladies and gentlemen met at the head 
of the stair, and a scrimmage to get through the sky- 
light on to the roof occurred, which reminded me of 
a scene I had witnessed in St. Paul’s Cathedral, where 
an American lady got into the golden ball. After 
some difficulty we were all seated, and proceeded to 
partake of refreshments which were provided, con- 
sisting of fruits, sandwiches, etc. Our attention was 
drawn to the vast crowds below, the greater number 
of whom might as well have been in bed, for any hope 
they had of seeing the Prince. The people were 
packed densely against the barricades, and we had 
the enjoyment of seeing with ease and comfort all 
that took place below. Some of the crowd annoyed 
the police by throwing pennies into the open space, 
and tempting the cupidity of urchins, who rushed in 
regardless of the policeman’s batons. A portly and 
dignified gentleman, whose hat fell out of his hand as 
he wiped his brow, afforded us a malicious amuse- 
ment by his ineffectual, though vigorous, efforts to pass 
gracefully beneath the barrier and repossess his head- 
piece. At half-past eleven the procession from the 
Town Hall began, and the interest became absorbing. 
At last the Prince and Princess made their appearance, 
bowing incessantly. As they drove up Renfield Street 
a slight fall of rain came on, and the footman handed 
an umbrella to the Prince, who placed it over the 
head of the Princess. She immediately took it out of 
his hand and placed it in the bottom of the carriage, 
preferring the pleasure of bowing to the assembled 
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multitude to preserving her dress ; in this little action 
showing her desire to greet the people. I could not 
but recall the words of the poet, ‘‘One touch of 
nature makes the whole world kin.” The great 
event was over, and I had now to make ‘“‘ tracks” 
by back streets with all speed, for two miles, before 
the line of procession became entirely impassable, 
and was not long in finding my place in the front 
row of the orchestra in the Grand Hall of the 
Exhibition, 
EXPECTING ROYALTY. 


‘ 


The platform before the organ commands a view 
down the long vista of the main building. 

At half-past one o’clock Mr. Bradley, the recently 
appointed conductor of the Glasgow Choral Union, 
took his place at the organ and played Mendelssohn’s 
overture to ‘‘ Athalie.” As it was being played, Sir 
George Grove and Mr. Barratt, Musical Examiner, 
entered the hall. We were then left to the influence 
of Mendelssohn, which fortified us for a long interval 
of waiting. 

The. fragrance of perfumery from the ladies was 
wafted to us, as the Choral Union prepared to sing 
Wagner's ‘‘ Hail, Bright Abode ! ” the march of which 
was rendered with fine effect. It was just finished 
when a stir of the ushers caused a flutter of expecta- 
tion that the Prince and Princess had arrived ; but 
we were disappointed, as, of course, the Royal party 
at this time were at‘luncheon in the mansion of Lord 
Provost King, across the Kelvin, and had yet to 
wend their way through thousands of eager citizens, 
who had been waiting since early morning to catch 
a glimpse of royalty. . 

The performance of the Woolwich Artillery Band 
was the next item ; and as Mr. Zavertal, the. conductor, 
whose father and he are well-known Glasgow men, 
took his place, he was, cordially welcomed by his old 
Glasgow friends. ; 

‘* Twine ye the garlands,” from Beethoven's “Ruins 
of Athens,” was then sung. Before we had digested 
this, the civic dignitaries entered the hall. We had 
plenty of time, however, to digest the music, as a long 
interval of patient waiting took Place, unrelieved: by 
any incident whatever. 











fying that the Royal party efi left 
the residence of the Lord Provost, 
There was another long interval 
of waiting, which. was a principal 
item in the programme, when a 
‘ royal salute was fired from the 
~ battery in the West End Park, 
signifying to us in the Grand Hall 
that the Royal party was about {o 
enter. The entire audience at 
once rose to their feet, and cheered 
so that the triumphant strains of 
the band outside were drowned. 
As the Prince and Princess passed 
up to their seats they graciously 
acknowledged the applause. 





‘© THE NEW COVENANT,” 


Immediately after the Exhibi- 
tion was declared open, ‘‘The 
New Covenant,” an ode written 
' specially for this occasion, was per- 
formed. The words are by Mr. 
Robert Buchanan, and the music by 
Dr. A. C. Mackenzie, who was pre- 
sent and conducted. This ode is 
semi-religious, and partakes of the 
austere character of ancient Scot- 
tish music. It was accompanied 
by the Woolwich Artillery Band, 
The second part is sung in unison 
unaccompanied. The finale has a 
very graceful effect. Mackenzie's 
music is marked by strong national 
character, which gives opportunity 
for immense development. _ Be- 
sides Mackenzie, we have our nearer born musician, 
Hamish MacCunn, whose work is ofa similar national 
character ; his overture, ‘‘ Land of the Mountain and 
the Flood,” was performed here recently, and bears 
the distinguishing feature of Scotch music. 

We are glad.to welcome. this national character, 
which, unfortunately, has hitherto been greatly 
neglected. Perhaps the style of these two musicians 
is due to the fact that they have been educated in 
Great Britain. 

We are waiting with some expectancy to see the 
oratorio which Mr. MacCunn is writing for the Glas 
gow Choral Union, which we hope will be as foe 
of the heather as his music hitherto has been. 

The Hundredth Psalm is the closing number of the 
ode, and the arrangement is wonderfully effective, one 
phrase being sung in unison, accompanied by the 
organ in unison ; the following phrase is in harmony, 
with full band accompaniment, making a fine finish, 
and producing a feeling of reverence and devotion, 
This transcription is quite unique in character, the 
sopranos having a fine effect in the high A flat. 
Transcriptions, as a rule, unless extremely good, 
have not anything of a new character about them: 
but we tan herald this one with much satisfaction. 

The performance as a whole was satisfactory, con- 
sidering the disadvantages under which the Union 
laboured, not having had sufficient rehearsal with 
the band. One great drawback to the general effect 
was that the dais, having two stretches of cloth 
from side to side and in front of the chorus, kept 
back the volume of sound, and allowed the baad 
to be greatly in- preponderance, This will be 
avoided on the second performance, when the dais 
will be removed, The chorus were not at all times 
so steady as they might have been. In many passages 
thronghout we could have wished for greater atten- 
tion to expression, particularly in those passages 
where. the choir were unaccompanied. At least balf 
a dozen rehearsals were necessary forthe due inter- 
pretation of this ode. The band, ander the direction 
of their own conductor; performed: with much more 
precision, as aleo-did the chorus'when singing, ‘‘ 
Bright Abode!” Points: like this: aretoo apt tobe 
| overlooked when a performance: of such importance 
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pr re be given. Dr. Von Biilow ‘seems to 
~ he often has as many as a 

rehearsals for a concert, and why should the 
necessity for them be overlooked by people of much 
Jess musical standing ? The performances of our 
Choral Union here are given at the end of the 
season, when both orchestra and ‘conductor are known 


thoroughly to one another. 
THE MUSICAL FUTURE. 


The musical programme of the season at the 
Exhibition will be one. choral concert a week on 
Thursday evening, two organ recitals per day, and 
two military bands per day. The bands will be the 
finest in the kingdom, including the Royal Artillery, 
the Seaforth and Cameron Highlanders, and other 
crack bands. The resident orchestra will be con- 
ducted by Mr. E. T. de Banzie, a gentleman who 
‘has béen prominently before the Glasgow public 
during the past year. He has got together about 

performers, including some well-known musicians. 

The platform, which was designed by Mr. Andrew 
Myles, is seated for 400, and can be extended in front 
to accommodate 100 more. 

The great organ, by Walker, is placed immediately 
behind the Gray Street entrance, and is a remarkably 
fine instrument ; the large pipes are of burnished tin, 


and the small ones of spotted metal, and show a : 


thoroughly superior finish when taken in the hand 
and examined carefully. Local organists of celebrity 
have been engaged, and also some of. the finest 
players in the kingdom. The principal Choral 
Societies are engaged. The Glasgow, Greenock, 
Paisley, Dumbarton, and Coatbridge Choral Societies 
are to take part, and rehearsals are now going on; 
these societies containing from 150 to 400 voices. 


ATTRACTION FOR YOUNG GLASGOW. _ 


Hitherto “ Young Glasgow ” has never had a place 
where outdoor and indoor amusement could be 
obtained. At the Botanic Gardens a band per- 
formance is given every Saturday; but the gardens 
are used by a very few people, and do not permit 
sufficient scope for aspiring ambition. But in the 
opening of the Exhibition, this season will be one. 
of unexampled success. 

Young Glasgow will be there in all their youth and 
beauty, and I am confident that the inhabitants of 
Glasgow will not be slow to avail themselves of such 
an opportunity. : 

Flower shows, choral concerts, and instrumental 
music of all kinds will be continually going on, and 
that combined with a continual stream of visitors from 
all parts of the world, ‘and with the interest of an 
Exhibition which has already shown itself to be a 
success, ; 

Glasgow has hitherto been characterized by. hard 
business features ; anything like continental gaiety has 
never been known here. Anything like enjoyment 
in @ social way has never been attempted; going to 
the coast during the summer months is the only thing 
in the nature of pleasure which is. indulged in, and, 
undoubtedly, there is some reason for regret at such a 
way of spending the time, as it partakes too much of 
isolated and lonely enjoyment to suit the taste of those 
who like to see and be seen, 


THE MUSICAL EXHIBITs, 


The musical exhibits will surpass anything that has 
hitherto appeared for novelty of invention in mechan- 
ism, and for style and beauty in external finish. 

Mr. Samuel Hay’s two stalls are undoubtedly the 
finest in the Exhibition for variety and excellence. 
He shows a large number of pianos and organs. The 
finest instrument in this collection is 4 walnut drawing- 
foom grand piano, with iron frame; cupola form, 
crossed bass strings, compressed. sound-board, duplex | 
scale, and capo d’astro bar, by Carl Ronisch, Dresden. | 


An imperial connoisseur organ, specially made for | . 


Professional masicjans, with all. the effects of a pipe , 
organ, venetian swell and. sonnd-board, by the Smith 
ican Organ Co. . 

A very fine instrument -is a violinista piano’ by 
Bendet and Hay, with ordinary pianoforte keyboard, 
oa which any pianist can play a solo on the violin, 
Viola, ‘cello, or double: bass. Stops are used to 

the effect of a whole band, . fal 








Perhaps the most perfect musical instrument is a 
piano made by Messrs. Arthur Allison & Co., London, 
which has a patent mello attachment, giving the 
effects of an organ or Spanish mandoline. The 
instrument can be used as an ordinary piano, and on 
turning a level, a current of electricity is thrown on 
the wires, which produces the sweetest music imagin- 
able, and surpasses anything that has hitherto been 
invented. The subdued mandoline effects thus 
produced enhance the beauty of any musical com- 
position, and appear as if the ordinary piano were 
accompanied by another musical instrument. Those 
who know Mayer's beautiful tremolo, the effects of 
which are produced by repetition notes, will understand 
that by combining rapidity of fingering with this 
electric current will produce a double result, with 
such music as Beethoven or Mozart never dreamed of. 
This piano is a rosewood upright iron grand, with 
Japanese decorations. 

A fine instrument is the grand orchestral musical 
box, on a handsome walnut table, with two combs, 
flutes, drums, bells, and castagnettes, with patent 
interchangeable motion for extra cylinders, The 
orchestral symphonique musical box, on a table of 
thuya wood, playing on three different combs, bass, 
tenor, and alto, shows an advance in the manufacture 
of these instruments, 

Mr. Hay shows five violins’; oné is a copy of 
Antonius Stradivarius, “ Messie,” 1715, made by 
Archibald Morrison, Glasgow. The table of this 
violin formed part of OldGlasgow College. The 
beam was. right above the. chair in the Grand Hall, 
where. all the great and learned: students were capped 
and received their degrees. : ’ 

The point of interest in Mr.. Hay’s exhibit will 
undoubtedly be the bagpipes. used by Prince‘ Charles 
Edward, the Pretender, at Prestonpans in 1745. The 
cover of the bag was sewn by Lady Lee of Lockhart. 
The pipes are in good working order; they are well 
made, and a clean piece of work’ which no modern 
maker need be ashamed of. 

The Englishman says the Scotchman goes mad 
with joy .when he hears the strains of his national 
instrument. However that may be, these pipes will 
recall ‘‘Auld Scotland,” Sir Walter Scott, and 
Waverley, who attained high honours from Prince 
Charlie, whose brilliant court was held in ** Ancient 
Holyrood ” for such a short time. 

Messrs. Paterson, Sons, & Co. show magnificent 
instruments by the finest makers in the world. First 
in importance is a drawing-room grand piano by 
Collard & Collard, specially made. for this Exhibition. 
This instrument has all the most recent improvements, 
The case is of the finest walnut, and the legs are 
elaborately carved. They show an oblique grand in 
Anglo-Japanese case. Another fine piano is by 
Steinway & Sons. It is a concert grand, with patent 
double cupola steel frame of immense strength, bear- 
ing a strain of 334 tons. Messrs. Paterson show 
American organs by Estey & Co., and one of large 
dimensions has three manuals and organ pedals in a 
magnificent case. : 

Messrs. Muirhead & Turnbull exhibit a patent 
transposing piano by Geo. Russell & Co. This 
instrument is for accompanying the voice. By press- 
ing a lever, the whole keyboard can be shifted to the 
right or left within the range of six notes, without in 
any way disturbing the arrangement of the mechanism. 
They also show a piano for childten, which has two 
keyboards—the ordinary on¢, and one for small 
hands, containing nine notes within the span of an 
ordinary keyboard. This piano will be of value for 
children whose mental powers ate ahead. of their 
physical ones, and will enable them to play octaves 
and other music which is only-within the reach of 
adults whose hands are grown to full size, . : 

' Mr. Biggar exhibits a complete quartette of two 
violins, viola, and violoncello made from a tree of 
beautifully-marked wood 200 years old, 





AT St.: Petersburg ‘a “ monster” ‘ concert was | 
recently given for the benefit of a charitable institu- 
tion. A new attraction was provided in the shape 
of twenty-four pianos, which, ranged‘ apon a huge 
platform, were played by forty-eight ladies: all’ at 
once. In consequence of the success obtained, the 
entertainment will, it is announced, be repeated: 
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M. Paravey, the director’ of the Opéra-Comique, 
has decided upon giving a performance of Verdi’s 
“ Requiem,” in memory of the victims of the terrible 
catastrophe which took place just this time last year. 


** 


Ti celebrated chorus of the Sixtine Ghapel in 
‘Rome will, it is said, give three concerts in Paris 
during the month of May. The tickets for the first 
concert will cost fifty francs, and those for the second 
and third, twenty francs each. The performances 
will consist of sacred music’ exclusively. 


* ee 


In spite of an energetic protest by Ricordi, and the 
condemnation of all the musical journals, an un- 
authorized version of Verdi's ‘‘Otello” has been 
performed in Amsterdam. The orchestral parts were 
arranged from the pianoforte score. 

* * * 


MUGH. dissatisfaction is; felt. in musical circles. at 
Berlin that. no effort was made to secure the newly- 
discovered Dutch tenor, Van Dyck, for the Royal 
Opera. Van Dyck has, it is stated, signed an en} 
gagement with.the directors of the Vienna Opera for 
five years; certain. He is.also most probably to be 
one of the representatives of Walter Stolzing and 
‘¢ Parsifal” in this year’s performances at Baireuth. 

* ok ow 


BraHMs has completed a new composition, en- 
titled “‘ Zigeunerlieder,” for mixed quartet and piano, 
This work forms a pendant to his Hungarian Dances, 
but the melodies in the former are original, and only 
imbued with the Hungarian character. 

KOR OF 

THE Munich Kapellmeister Levi, who was to have 
conducted the performances of ‘‘ Parsifal” at Baireuth 
this summer, has been suffering from a nervous fever, 
and will, it is feared, be unable to attempt such an 
arduous task. In that ease, Felix Mottl will conduct 
the ‘‘ Parsifal ”'and Hans Richter the ‘' Meistersinger” 
performances. 

a 

THE Baireuth: performafices will take place between 
July 22 and August 19, “ Parsifal” being played on 
Sundays and Wednesdays, and the “ Meistersinger ” 
on Mondays and Thursdays. The prineipal singers 
engaged are Mesdames Materna, Malten, and Sucher, 
sopranos ;. Herren Gudehus, Winkelmann, and per- 
haps Van Dyck, tenors ; Reichmann, Scheidemantel, 
and Gura, baritones. - 

* * % 


IN consequence of the recent success of ‘* Lohen- 
grin” at Milan, it is proposed to bring out “ Tann- 
hauser” and the ‘‘ Flying Dutchman” in the course 
of this year at La Scala. 


** + 


A NOVELTY has lately been produced at the Berlin 
Opera House called “‘Turandot,” by Rehbaum. The 
composer, who prepared his own libretf, has taken 
some liberties with Schiller’s play, in order to make 
his heroine a sympathetic character, 

"The opera has not met with the entire approval of 
the critics, who pronounee it to be wanting in genuine 
inspiration, although showing the hand of a clever 
and experienced: musician. They complain, also, 
that.it ig conceived too much in the operetta style, 
and: that the dialogues are inordinately long, Alto- 
gether, there does not appear to be much chance 
of the work obtaining a permanent place on the 
répertoire. 

* * * 


Beritoz’ opera, “Beatrice and Benedict,” has 
lately been brought out at the Karlsruhe Théatre. 
This opera has seldom been performed, owing to its 
want of success when first produced at Baden and 
Weimar. The work, which possesses many features 
of interest, has been both musically and poetically 
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At the tenth and last Philharmonic Concert in 
Kerlin, the only novelties in the programme were a 
Lustspiel overture by Taubert, and a ‘ Fantastischer 
Zug” by Moszkowski. The former was principally 
distinguished by its lack of ideas and feeble instru- 
mentation. The iatter, which is conceived partly in 
‘the Saint-Saéns, and partly in the’ Délibes style, seems 
to have hit the taste of the audience, since it had to 
be repeated. 
; * * * 

Tue Hungarian painter Bruck-Lajos has lately 
finished an interesting picture called ‘‘ The Quartet,” 
which is to be seen in London. _ The picture repre- 
sents Joachim, Piatti, Ries, and Strauss just prepar- 
ing to play aquartet. On the wall in the background 
hangs a picture of Mr. Alfred Chappell. The portraits 
of the players are all excellent, as are also those of the 


instruments. 
** * 

On the 1st of May a national Russian opera 
company from Moscow began a short season in the 
Victoria Theatre at Berlin. The company consists 
of twenty soloists from the theatres of St. Petersburg 
and Moscow, and fifty chorus singers. The season 
opened with a performance of Glinka’s “ A Life for 
the Czar.” The house was crowded, principally with 
Russians, but unfortunately the performance did not 
come up even to the most moderate expectations. 
The chorus singers, who represented the peasants and 
warriors, were so utterly incapable that one critic 
remarks that t might be imagined the impregario 
belonged to the strictly naturalistic school, and had 
made use of real peasants and soldiers, unspoilt by 
any knowledge of music. 

* * O* 


On the 7th of May the rooth anniversary of the 
first performance in Vienna of ‘‘ Don Giovanni” took 
place in that city. Mozart was paid 225 gulden for the 
work, which was unfavourably received at first, and 
was only played fifteen times. It was then withdrawn 
and laid aside for ten years, when it was revived 
again with far better success. 

* ok * 


RUBINSTEIN’s Biblical drama ‘‘ Sulamith” has 
lately been performed for the first time in Berlin, in 
concert form. ‘‘ Sulamith’”’ is one of the most com- 
plete and satisfactory of all Rubinstein’s larger works. 
The composer is at his best in the choruses and 
orchestral parts, the solos being difficult and some- 
what ungrateful, The performance suffered from the 
fact that the orchestra was too loud, the singers being 
compelled to strain their voices to make themselves 


heard at all, 
* * Ok 


THE Italian opera in Buenos Ayres appears to be 
in a flourishing condition. Among the artistes 
engaged are Frau Kupfer-Berger, who took part in 
the recent ‘* Lohengrin” performances in Berlin, the 
tenor Tamagno, the baritone Devoyod, and the bass 
Navarrini. 

** % 

IN future the members of the Vienna opera are 
forbidden to give Lieder-Abends, as they have hitherto 
heen accustomed todo, It has been found that this 
practice is prejudicial to the réfertoire of the theatre 
and to the vocal disposition of the singers, 

* * * 


THE Rossini Asylum for Singers, Musicians, and 
Actors in Paris will be opened on October 1. Rossini 
left about five million francs to the town, with the 
stipulation that a part should be capitalized, and at 
the end of fifteen years used to found an asylum for 
French or Italian artistes of good character, who had 
passed their sixtieth year. The building will contain 
110 rooms, and all the arrangements will be of the 
most comfortable nature. The committee of manage- 
ment have already received numerous applications for 
places in the Rossini Asylum. 

* * % 

THE celebrated Ziirich Miannerchor has been giving 
a series of concerts at Milan, and has obtained a most 
unprecedented success, 

* * * 

** CARMEN ” has recently been played for the 1ooth 

time at Vienna, where it was first heard in 1875, 





Pauline Lucca, who took part in the Jubilee perform- 
ance, has played Carmen nearly sixty times in Vienna 


alone. 
*** * 


‘* RHEINGOLD ” was performed for the first time in 
Berlin on April 20, twelve years after its first produc- 
tion at Baireuth, The former intendant of the 
theatre, Herr von Huelsen, thought he had made a 
sufficient concession to the Wagnerites in bringing out 
the two middle pieces of the Cyclus, ‘‘ Die Walkiire” 
and ‘ Siegfried,” a scrappy method of proceeding, 
which was utterly opposed to Wagner’s wishes and 
intentions. ‘‘ Rheingold” has been mounted with 
the greatest magnificence, but the musical part of. the 
performance was mediocre as a whole, only two or 
three of the singers having obtained any distinct 


suctess, 
* * * 


A THEATRICAL “crisis” has been taking place in 
Cologne, where the public are dissatisfied with the 
performances at the opera, and with the management 
of the director, Hofmann. A society of the subscribers 
has been formed for the purpose of protecting and 
forwarding the-interests of the public. 

* * * 

THE process of Wagner’s executors against the 
town authorities of Leipzig, on account of their alleged 
illegal performances of ‘* Tannhauser ”’ and the ‘‘ Fly- 
ing Dutchman,” at the new town theatre, has been 
decided in favour of the defendants, 

* ok O* 
~ MASSENET is composing a new opera for the Opéra- 
Comique in Paris. The libretto, which is entitled 
‘ Pertinax,” is founded upon incidents in the life of 
the Roman emperor:of that name. 

* * * 

THE Musical Exhibition at Bologna was opened in 
the presence of the King and Queen of Italy on May 6. 
Among the most valuable MSS. exhibited are those 
of the 9th Symphony by Beethoven, the Matthew 
Passion and Wohltemperirte Klavier by Bach, and 
the scores of Weber’s ‘“ Freischiitz,” Beethoven’s 
‘* Fidelio,” and Mozart’s ‘‘Entfiihrung.” The 
Italian Government has made a grant of 100,000 
francs to be spent in purchases at the Bologna 


Exhibition. 
* * * 


THE summer season at Kroll’s theatre in. Berlin 
opened on May 5 with a performance of Gliick’s 
“Orpheus.” Frau Amalie Joachim, who has lately 
returned to the stage after twenty-five years’ retire- 
ment, sang the ¢i¢/e-ré/e, which was formerly con- 
sidered her finest part. The performance was not 
altogether so satisfactory as could have been desired. 
Frau Joachim’s voice is not as fresh as it was, and 
she has lost a good deal of her former aptitude for the 
stage. The minor parts were not particularly well 
filled, and both orchestra and chorus seemed, as yet, 
hardly at home in the music. 

* OK Ok 

A GRAND performance of Bach’s St. Matthew 
Passion was given in Paris on May 16, by the 
amateur choral society Concordia, under the direction 
of M. Widor. This masterpiece has only once before 
been heard in Paris, fourteen years ago, when it was 
conducted by M. Charles Lamoureux. 
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N order to have as much as possible of the brief 
summer vouchsafed them, the Russians very 
early leave St. Petersburg for their country 
houses ; consequently the arrival of Easter, 

which this year was held on the 6th May, that day 
being Easter Sunday, according to the reckoning 
of the Orthodox Church, usually is the termination 
of the musical season, 

Sophie -Menter and Tivador Nachez, with Biilow’s 
latest and most brilliant pupil, the young Portuguese 
pianist, Jos¢ Vianna da Motta, have been last in the 
field, t 


Menter, as usual, has been carrying all before her, 
and, receiving all sorts of honours,. in the shape of 
laurel wreaths and flowers. Having been P 
for some time at the St. Petersburg Conservatoire, she 
is of course well known and yery popular here, and 
although she came late in the season, found a large 
and enthusiastic public. or 

Of her playing it is always unnecessary to speak, 
Liszt has pronounced her to be ‘superb in ey, 
style ;” and since the great Abbé heard her play firgt 
in Vienna, when she was only fifteen years 
he has remained one of her warmest friends and 
admirers. One of the last visits he made was to her 
at her Schloss Itter in the Tyrol, and one of the 
brightest remembrances in Menter’s life she herself 
declares to be the friendship Liszt always showed her, 

At both the concerts she gave here she was assisted 
by the opera orchestra, and her playing of Liszt’s and 
Beethoven’s concertos was literally marvellous, 

Tivador Nachez, the Hungarian violinist, with & 
Motta, have together been making a most successful 
concert tour over all Russia. Nachez has al 
played several times in London, and, if anything, is 
playing better. 

His wonderful technique always gains him enthy. 
siastic applause, and his réfertoire seems unlimited; 
but it is decidedly a pity that so gifted an artist should 
remain content with mere virtuosic display. A little 
more Bach and a little less Paganini on his pro. 
grammes would perhaps leave some of his audience 
less astonished, but more satisfied ; for although a 
young artist must more or less, to have success, 
pander to the taste of the common public, yet he still 
should remain true to himself. 

Mr. Nachez’ tone is of exquisite sweetness, in 
technique he is unrivalled, and he_ possesses a 
temperament eminently suited for music of a romantic 
and sentimental vein, .In'this style he is perfect, and 
on all occasions his audience accorded him a most 
enthusiastic reception. : 

José da Motta is quite a youth, at most only nine. 
teen years of age. Having finished his’ musical 
education with Von Bilow in the Raff Conserva- 
torium at Frankfort last summer, he is now just 
commencing his artistic career, and has already made 
a brilliant start in Germany. 

Like Eugen d’Albert, his playing, although that of 
a virtuoso, is always and essentially intellectual ; and 
ever since he played as a pupil in the Raff Conserva- 
torium, he has made wonderful progress in feeling 
and grace, although then he was one‘of the few who 
could satisfy Biilow. In his selections of Chopin, 
Mendelssohn, and Schubert, he was particularly 
happy, and his playing of Liszt’s E flat concerto was 
perfect in every detail. In short, he is a young artist 
concerning whom the brightest hopes may be enter- 
tained, for he follows the highest ideal of his art with 
the utmost conscientiousness and singleness of aim. 

Herr Verspilowitsch, the Polish ‘cellist, has lately 
been making several concert visits to various Russian 
towns, and, more than any other artist, has been in 
demand for concerts here. Complete master of his 
instrument, and gifted with a musical insight and 
refinement of taste as rare as it is excellent, he is 
second to none in his calling. 

Like most Poles, his playing is characterized by an 
incomparable romanticism, but he is no specialist, 
and he can play Bach and Handel or Beethoven with 
a breadth and vigour masterly in the extreme. 

The Easter holidays having terminated, the Cor- 
servatorium pupils, as well as’ their director, Anton 
Rubinstein, are hard at work over the examinations. 
Like everything else about the great pianist-composer, 
his manner of working is thorough; and at present 
the motto in the Conservatorium is—“ Hard work, 
and plenty of it.” 

From nine in the morning till five o'clock, and 
then for some hours in the evening, are the hous 
kept. Rubinstein himself examines class after class 
uninterruptedly ; and it is characteristic of the mat, 
that although he goes through double the exertion, 
yet in the end he alone shows no signs of 
whatever, . : 

He has lately refused an offer of £250 each, for on 
hundred.and fifty concerts in America, and seems 
determined to remain in St. Petersburg in spite of all 
the tempting baits held out to him. ~ — 





In a short time he removes to his beautiful county 
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= 
residence at Peterhof, by the.sea, and_ will there 
during the summer months complete his, latest great 
sacred opera, “‘ Moses.” ' ' 
There is a rumour about that one of the’great 
choral societies in London will be the first to produce 
this work ; and, for the honour of our artistic enter- 
prise, it is sincerely to. be hoped that this. may: be 
Fah in Germany and England, Rubinstein’s 
orchestral and choral works are too little known, 
and it is high time that the art world and the public 
in general should have an opportunity of testing what 
manner of man it is that is’still among them. 
Rubinstein’s dazzling achievements as a_ pianist 
make it hard to, believe that, he can also be a com- 
r, but the opus numbers of his works have already 
reached a high figure ; and even in the most trifling 
of his compositions he is lavish of melody, in which 
he undoubtedly has the greatest gift of any composer 
of modern times, or even any time; for very often he 
has no rival even in Schubert.. One’ has only to think 
of his ‘‘Asra,” his ‘‘Hebrew Melodies,” or his 
“Nero,” to acknowledge the truth of this,—only to 
mention a few examples taken from a choice that is 
literally legion. : 
He has already given the art world his views con- 
cerning his new sacred operas ; and it will certainly 
be far from uninteresting to see how his idea stands 
when given in a practical form, for Rubinstein is no 
daring innovator, but a thoughtful and reasoning 
artist, and the reform he proposes is the result of 
conclusions formed: after grave consideration and a 

long and wide experience. 

ALEXANDER M‘ARTHUR. 


Accidentaf. 


aneurin Benoit 





SIGNoR RoMANo’s Annual Concert took place on 
Wednesday, 16th ult.,. at the Rooms of Messrs, 
Collard & Collard, in Grosvenor ‘Street. Signor 
Papini’s solos on the violin were-qdmirable. for: tone 
and expression, aswell as-execution: Among the 
vocalists were: Miss Kate Flion, Madame. Osborne 
Williams, Mr, Walter Vernon,‘ Signor Rizelli, etc. 

* * * 

Mr. MANNS conducted the orchestra at Herr 
Theodore Werner’s Concert on the 17th ult., in St. 
James’s Hall. The whole concert was most interest- 
ing. Herr Werner's violin-playing, and the orchestral 
work, as might be expected, were of first-rate excel- 
lence; and the works given were worthy of such 
admirable rendering. Among them were Beethoven’s 
“Leonora” overture, Saint -Saéns’ ‘‘ Le Rouet 
@Omphale,” Schubert’s unfinished symphony, and 
the Hungarian March from Berlioz’ ‘‘ Faust,” 

* * % 

Mr. WILSON BARRETT, in his new play, the ‘‘ Ben- 
my-Chree,” now performing for eight weeks at his 
old home, the Princess’s, has introduced an unaccom- 
panied song, or rather duet, for himself and Miss 
Eastlake, an old Manx melody. The voices of such 
actors are pretty severely tried in speaking, and not 
necessarily trained for singing; but the innovation 
is interesting, and was much. applauded on the first 
night, Mr. Barrett’s voice in. speaking, by the way, 
is remarkably rich, sonorous, and musical, 

* * 

Mr. B. HOLLANDER, the accomplished ‘violinist, 
was the solo performer'at the concert in’ the Guildhall 
School of Music onthe 14th ult. He played in the 
concerto of Max Beach, and the lovely adagio and 
brilliant finale from Mendelssohn's violin concerto. 
He also played a romance and. gavotte ‘of ‘his own; 
m which he displayed much. ability. .Mr. Jules 
Hollander accompanied. ee 

** * 

AN exhibition of Mr: Bdison’s: new phonograph, 
especially in the reproduction of singing and the sounds 
of musical instruments, was given recently at the in- 
Ventor's laboratory. The Daily News’ correspondent 
oy that experiments were. made with the piano, 
Violin, cornet, and clarionet, separately and together. 

or'many. weeks the: inventor has been at work 


adapting the instrument to. music... For.recording the 
music of the piano a funnel of cardboard § ft. long and 
2 ft. in diameter at the bell, was placed with the bell 
above’ the’ strings of the piano and the small end at 
the mouthpiece of the phonograph... The version of 
some chords and a polka was clear, distinct, and 
musical, Even the vibration of the strings when the 
chord was struck was perfectly audible, and the result 
loud enough and musical enough to give pleasure to a 
sensitive ear. With the funnel for magnifying the 
sound placed on the machine, the music sounded as 
the music of a piano might coming through a thick 
partition. Every note could be heard, but much of 
the musical effect was lost.. The phonograph’s repro- 
duction of music was invariably a trifle sharper in 
pitch than the original. Of the different instruments 
tried, the cornet gave back the loudest and clearest 
tones, easily distinguished twenty or thirty feet from 
the diaphragm. 





‘ * #8 ; 

THE firm of G, Hartmann.& Co., of Paris, will 
publish immediately two new sacred works by Charles 
Gounod, which are to bé performed for the first time 
at Rheims. One of these works is the ‘‘Quatriéme 
messe solennelle,” the other is a ‘‘Te Deum.” M. 
Gounod is one of the chosen few who cannot speak 
too often nor too long, and any addition he is pleased 
to’ make’ to the long catalogue of his compositions 
will always be welcomed, and more than anywhere 
else in his own country and in England. 

* oe * 

AN excellent and numerously attended performance 
of Bach’s great Mass in B minor was given by the Bach 
Choir on 12th ult., this being the ninth rendering of the 
monumental -work by the choral society, which, it will 
be remembered, was originally started for the purpose 
of interpreting Bach’s works, and this. Mass. in 
particular. Mr. C, V. Stanford conducted, and the 
choral singing, under his able leadership, was all that 
could be desired. The so/#’ were represented by Miss 
Anna Williams, Miss Damian, Mr. Watkin Mills, and 
Mr. Ben Davies, The three artists first named are well 
versed in sacred music, but Mr. Ben Davies, whose 
name has of recent years been principally connected 
with the comic opera, surprised the audience by the 
artistic earnestness with which he entered into Bach’s 
spirit. 

* * % 
THE artistes who take part in. ‘‘ Parsifal” this 
summer are the following :—As Kundry—Mesdames 
Materna, Malten, and Sucher ; as Parsifal—Herren 
Gudehus, Winkelmann, and perhaps Van Dyck; as 
Amfortas—Herren Reichmann and Scheidemantel ; 
as Gurnemanz—Herren Wiegand and Gillmeister ; as 
Klingsor—Herren Planck and Scheidemantel. 

* * * 
In ‘‘ Die Meistersinger” will be cast: As Hans 
Sachs — Herren Reichmann, Gura, Planck, and 
perhaps Scheidemantel ; as Pogner—Herren Wiegand 
and Gillmeister ; as Eva—Mesdames Malten, Sucher, 
and Bettaque; as Walther Stolzing— Herren Gudehus, 
Winkelmann, and Van Dyck ; as Magdalene—Frau 
Staudig]; as Beckmesser — Herren Friedrichs and 
Kiirner; as David-—Herren Schrédter and Hofmiiller ; 
as Kothner—Herren Planck and Hettstedt. 

* * P 
THE Bayreuth Theatre will be provided with 
electric light inside and out, and the road from the 
town also, so that the walk home after a performance 
need frighten none of the pilgrims, be the night ever 
so. moonless. 

* * * 
THERE was a large attendance of students in the 
concert-room of the Royal Academy of Music, 
Tenterden Street, Hanover Square, on Saturday 
afternoon, 5th ult’, upon the occasion of the delivery 
by the new Principal of his inaugural address, Dr: 
A. C, Mackenzie, .who was cordially received, said 
much of the life-work of the late professor, Sir George 
Macfarren, was done within the walls of the Academy, 
with which he was connected for the long period of 
fifty-nine years ; and if it could be said of any man 
that he had fulfilled the destiny for which natute 
intended him, it traly might be said of him. Dr. 
Mackenzie intimated the course he proposed to take 


he found among the students those who were sufficiently , 
advanced. to be entrusted with the baton, ahd to whom 
a knowledge of conducting was likely to be useful in 
after-life, he would permit them to try their ‘‘’prentice 
hand” as often as: possible.| Soine might be placed 
as organists. He proposed systematically and re- 
gularly to turn the attention of the choir to the works 
of the English Church writers; while through the 
already organized operatic class some help might 
perhaps be given to the neglected cause of English 
opera. The library would also be extended. 
: * * * 

Two new pianists have recently appeared, but 
neither demands much more than a bare mention. The 
Australian artist, Miss Florence Menk-Meyer, who is 
said to be a grand-niece of Rubinstein, is, indeed, 
hardly yet sufficiently advanced in her education to 
appear before the London public, Miss Juliette 
Folville, on the other hand, is a poor pianist but an 
excellent violinist.. She is a Belgian lady, apparently 
of about’ thirteen, and may, therefore, be numbered 
among the ‘ prodigies.” Among other ‘‘ prodigies” 
expected (from Vienna) is little Speilman, who is said 
to play Beethoven’s ‘‘ Waldstein” sonata, although 
he is not yet five years of age. The public, however, 
happily seem at last to be awakening to the absurdity 
of the prodigy craze. 

* oe 

Mr. Cowen is expected back. in England about 
March next year. In addition to the opera which he 
will write with Mr. Joseph Bennett, he has undertaken 
to’ compose a cantata sufficiently long for a whole 
evening's performance. The libretto of this, founded 
on a subject from Dante, will be supplied by Mr. 
Hueffer.. Te 

x ee 

THE death is announced, at the age of eighty-seven, 
of Madame Zimmerman,. daughter of the French 
composer and pianist, and mother-in-law of Mr. 
Charles Gounod. — 

. * ok 

THE fashionable world at the seaside will have an 
opportunity of hearing Nikita at Brighton on the 14th 
“of the present month. 

* * * 

MR. DE PACHMANN intends to give a pianoforte 
recital in St. James’s Hall on June 23, and on June 9 
Madame de Pachmann will play a selection of pieces 
in Princes’ Hall, An important feature in the lady’s 
programme is a sonata for violin and piano, composed 
by herself. 

* * * 
Miss Dororny Foster, a favourite pupil of the 
late Madame Sainton-Dolby, will give a concert at 
9 Clifton Place, on June 19. Among the artists who 
have promised to assist are Mr. Edward Lloyd and 
Mr. Barrington Foote. 


** * 


Mr. WALTER BACHE had much valuable-music in 
his library, ‘such as a score and ofchestral parts of the 
Dante symphony, and others of Liszt’s works. It is 
likely that a certain number of volumes and MSS., 
after being duly catalogued, will be placed in the 
hands of Messrs, Lucas & Weber, for purposes of 
reference. 
* * 

THE young Scottish composer, Mr. Hamish 
MacCunn, has undertaken to write a new cantata on 
The Lay of the: Last Minstrel for the forthcoming 
season of the Glasgow Choral Union. 


* * 


IN memory of the late Madame Sainton, three free 
scholarships worth £40 each, and devoted to students 
of singing, the pianoforte, and the’violin, have been 
established at the Hyde’ Park Academy of Music, 
conducted by Madame Sainton’s sister, Mrs. Trickett. 
All ladies under eighteen are eligible. 
* * * 

Tue Bill has now passed both Houses by which 
the judge (in actions for breach of performing right 
against singers at penny readings and others) has 
power to give only nominal damages, and has discre- 
tion asto costs. This measure, which is retrospective, 


will, it is hoped, put a stop to further recurrence of 
those hard -cases which have recently occurred. 
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BOOK II. 
ON TOUCH. 


By BERNHARD ALTHAUS. | 
CHAPTER V. 


Tue “ Loup” Tovcen ano THE “ FULL.” 
HE fulness or loudness of musical sounds (as produced | 
on the piano) depends— 


1, On the manner of lifting the fingers ‘more or less high | 
previous to sounding the keys ; 
2, On the mode of dropping the finger on the keys ; 
3. On the degree of force with which the finger: in. aetion 
touches, presses, or strikes a key ; 
- 4 On the manner of raising the firiger again, more or less 
quickly, after sounding a key ; . 
5. On the length of time the finger is allowed to remain on 
the key, with or without after-pressure ;- 
6, On a discreet way of putting down the loud or soft pedal, 
or both united 
a, before touching the key ; 
4, at the moment of sounding it ; and 
¢. after striking.* 


A good or bad mode of sounding notes naturally depends, to 
a large extent, on the right or wrong management of the 
different limbs or joints actively, passively, positively, or nega- 
tively engaged in playing. 

It stands to reason, and is borne out by practice, that a very 
different fone is produced, when the wrists and elbows are 
perfectly loose and at ease (degagé, as our lively neighbours 
have it) than when the action of the fingers is hampered, 
by stiff limbs, when, in fact, it proceeds from the stiff elbow, 
instead of the knuckles, or the tips of the fingers, or when 
unnecessary physical efforts mar and destroy all real beauty | 
and fulness, 

In the former case, both the fullest and softest musical tones 
may be produced with the greatest ease, without the least effort, 
while in the latter a hard, stiff, grating, co!d, uncouth, or un- 
sympathetic tone cnly will be the result. 

Lastly, notes are also made to appear louder or fuller, that 
is, more prominent and proportionately audible than others, by 
treating their neighbour on the right and left more gently or | 
passively, or, to speak as clearly as possible, by touching the | 
preceding and succeeding notes more softly, in fact, by. applying 
what I would call the negative, or, better still, the passive touch | 
to its companion notes. 

All this seems so natural and simple, that I feel almost | 
ashamed in mentioning it. Unfortunately, natural and simple 
things are most neglected and overlooked. Yet it is a stubborn 
fact, that a great many students and amateurs never even dream 
of such things ; others do dream of them, but are too indolent, 
conceited, and perhaps self-sufficient, ‘to make such dreams 
reality, to put them into practice ; others again, gifted by nature, 
apply a natural mode of expression now and then instinctively, 
according to the humour they are in. 

But it must be methodically applied to be of use, and not to 
fail you just at those thoments when system and knowledge 
are most required, Example— 


| not beautiful. 
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I would therefore lay down the following as a scientific fact : 

If of three notes you play the first and third one softer than | 
the second, the latter must in proportion become a louder or 
fuller note. 

Trivial truism, as it appears on the first blush, yet it must be 
mentioned. It is not only a natural and artistic mode of pro- 
ducing a proportionately loud sound, but it is also based on 
strict logic and common sense, and advisable on account of its 
practical expediency and good effect. 

We do not sit down to produce merely any amount of loud 
(or soft) notes, but masic, on the pianoforte (to give this instru- 
ment its proper, complete name). This name already distinctly 
conveys the idea of the two extremes in music, forte and piano. 
But only in their proper, graduated distribution and modifica- 
tion, in their well-balanced proportion and contrast, lies expres- 
sion, music itself, 

Grave questions how arise, | 

What is ‘‘loud” in music? or what is meant to be played with | 
4 loud touch ? that is, to be struck aloud? Where ought one 
to draw the line? ; 

One cannot blink the fact that certain notes, chords, or 
passages in pieces of music are marked 4, /4, //4, SIZ, 8/2, 
rinfors, martellato, con tutta forsa, etc., and that such are 
therefore meant by the composers to be played mére or Jess 
loud, that is, practically speaking, to be struck with comparative 
force by the fingers. For it is by the “striking touch” that 
loud notes are produced, 





N.B.—By the latter mani- (or rather pede-) pulation a | 
crescendo even may be obtained on a good piano. The effect is 
most telling with a single long sustained note 


| music, which is the first and strongest part of each bar. 


Magazine of M Music. 


Modern pieces of music especially are full to the ‘brim of 
such marks as , martellato, con tutta forza. | 
I have, in some of them, even seen several bars in which every 





single note or chord was marked ff, This I beg leave to call, in 
| pianoforte mysic at all events, a very, ill-advised exaggeration | 
| and innovation. (In marches for military ‘bands it may be 


perhaps unobjectionable.) 
Such pieces are, however, taught much, and played still more. 


| There must therefore be some sort “ot demand for them, which | 
| has to be dealt with+if not supplied. My present experience 


has shown me in many cases that the louder a pianist plays, the 


| greater is the applause! But I am nevertheless convinced that, 


in their heart of hearts, the audience do xo¢ like it; the 
pianists probably do. At all events the demand for loud play- 
ing seems to be a problematical one, and it may be that such 
players and such audiences are humbugging éach other. At 
present I will only acknowledge the fact that some things in 
music certainly have -to be hammered, 1 will not say banged, 
punched, or thumped, for fear of offending these grand players. 
I do not doubt so much the sincerity of the pianists, as rather 


| the sincerity of the audiences! Sit venia verao! 


The question of loud touch is a serious one ; in modern times, 
at least, it has assumed such proportions, its practice has led to 
such distressing consequences, that it is quite time it should be 
gravely discussed. 

“Loud” is a term differently interpreted and variously under- 
stood and felt by most people. ‘Io the delicate and fanciful, 
with quick, sensitive ears and a highly nervous organization, 
who think they can hear a pin drop and the grass. grow, the 
least full touch is already intolerably loud. 

Let players be charitable to such, and throw the veil of 
Christian charity: in music (meaning here the soft pedal) over 
the strings. Music ought certainly to edify, not to annoy or 
hurt. ‘That by the way. On the other hand, there are some 
nice spirited young people, gifted with healthy, albeit fastidious 
ears, who, in the exuberance of health and good spirits, can- 
not only bear, but perhaps also enjoy a “loud noise” on the 
piano. 


selfish enjoyment with closed windows and doors would be 
charity, that is, unselfishness itself ! 

Be merciful, as you are strong and healthy ! 

We will now consider loud touch from a purely musical point 
of view. 


Music itself, as an art, is chiefly concerned here, wot we, as | 


individuals, nor our own enjoyment. 


In what relation stands loud playing to music, pure ‘and | 


simple? 


Is, for instance, a continuous loud touch, « even if restricted to | 


a period of 16 or 32 bars, desirable? 
Is it beautiful, grand? or is it not, from its very nature, rather 


| an exceptional, one-sided thing? 


Might it not, in. effect, be vulgar, coarse, common? Would 
not music degenerate by it into mere “ noise,” sound and fury, 
signifying nothing? 

Supposing we regarded music as a language, say the language 
of ‘heaven, wouldit not seem wrong if, in speaking it, we 
accented every syllable of every word be it short or long ?, every 


| component part of a phrase or sentence ? 


Would not that mean the very end of all expression? For 
expression is difference with distinction, variety, contrast. 

Even in the ordinary language of life, would a continuous 
accenting or emphasising, regardless of both short or long sylla- 
bles, be proper, justifiable, natural? Do we not detest people 
as anuisance who baw! ‘out every word they have to say, as 


| though the listene#s were deaf? ‘And how much more in’ music, 


the language of God! 

A continuous f// blunts the very edge of melody, the very cond 
of music, making it a noisy nuisance, the worst possible of all 
dreary monotonies. It is against nature, it is unbeautiful, it is 
senseless exaggeration! ' For whatsoever is against Nature is 
The beautiful only exists in proportion, modula- 
tion, measure, in naturalness even in repose. 

And what would become of the strong and weak parts of each 


| bar? What of punctuation? 


If accompanying notes are played as full as the principal 


| ones, who is to understand the subject in the midst of all | 


that din? 

Practically speaking (and with special reference to the subject 
of this article), in my humble opinion beauty lies within the 
range of comparative fulness or softness of touch, or both com- 
| bined. Beyond that is forbidden ground, which only angels 
‘and heroes may tread safely. 


Fulness ig beauty ; continued loudness fulsomeness, exaggera- 


tion, a step below the line, a deviation from the right path. 
Everything, however, even in our own beautiful art, is right, 


must be right in the right place! Truth is ever right, though it | 


hurt. In poetry and music, however, truth either appears robed 
in glory or Veiled. ‘Too much beauty would be less true; too 
much truth would be less beautiful. 

Both must yield to one another. The line must be drawn 
somewhere ; and nowhere is this line of beauty so often over- 
stepped, so recklessly trodden down and broken, an by ‘the 
modern Joud style of playing:. 

But I will not deny that loud passages of considerable Jength 


even occur in the very best and highest Gere of music, that i is,in 


élassical music. * 

As I do not intend to invent a theory iok Jay down arbitrary 
rules) contradictory to.actual practice and reality, but to draw my | 
theory of touch entirely from practice, that -is, from real, living, 
performed music, I feel bound to submit to this fact, and to deal 
with it as best I can. 

There is a very good Latin axiom : Medium tenere beati. 1 
will also propose a medium, which may prove. mote attractive. 
because more clear, expressive, and emphatic than the inexor- 
able, merciless continued // I shall drive the thin end of the 
wedge into the right place, that is, the right angle or edge of 


To these I say : Have it by all means, and enjoy it all | 
alone by yourselves, in the highest regions of the house. Such | 





This “edge” * occurs, as is well own, tach br lig, nd 

is easily remembered. #9 
| I therefore literally draw the line of 7 at'the beginning a 
the bar. 

I consider that even one bar only of nothing but // ihe 
a doubtful blessing; a ‘too much,” and too much is unwhole. 
some. As it is scarcely worth while to quote ‘modern pieces’ 
music in which such passages occur, and the ‘space is limited, 1 
will confine myself to an example from Beethoven, who is him. 
self the grandest: exception imaginable in musical art, unap. 
proachable, a musical divinity dwelling alone on a solitary 
height. B 

If Beethoven demands a continued //, he no doubt has the beg 
of reasons for it } the same as for his always tnexpected but most 
beautiful sudden pianos and pianissimos! But as regards the 
Lf, he only demands them in very grand and powerful 
which actually require a corresponding powerful grasp ‘ute 
hand, an iron touch. I am renidad 5abs eFediboee & in tha hae 
presto of the Sonata appassionata in F minor (Op. 54), and, as 
regards orchestral works, of the Sinfonia Eroica, last part, theG 
minor passage. -But even. Beethoven, I believe, does not mean 
that every single riote of every single chord or accompanying 
octave or semiqvaver figure should be struck aloud! by 

If anywhere, here things ought to be taken. cunt grano salis, 
We must never give up common sense and reason, even in music, 
I propose that chiefly the upper note of chords (which, as a rule, 
| is the principal note) should be given 7, ig while the mh) notes 

are to be played more moderately. 

This touch must be studied. Any one who has not a good 
fourth finger by nature, may acquire one by such practice, 

I also propose that all single semiquavers, oreven quavers in 
any quick stormy passage, should be given with a moderats 
touch, not //% except when such notes fall on the strong part of 
the bar, that is, in common time the first and perhaps the thin 
count F, and in 3 time and § time, likewise in $ and § time, 
only the first count (but not invariably). The effect will be 

| better still if a light and soft touch be employed with all the 
other notes. 

Beethoven not: only fulfilled all existing rules and laws} he 
also, in creating new worlds, created new laws. But he never, 
in pianoforte music, went beyond nature and her everlasting 
laws. He only went beyond nature inasmuch as he created 
music supernaturally beautiful, divine... He not only went up 
to heaven, but entered it. He went where Nature, Cosmos, 
ceases, and the Grand Beyond begins, walkpiwn, scarcely 
| divined by mortals. 
| And he continues to open heaven to all who have eyes to see, 
ears to hear, hearts to feel, mind to comprehend ! 


(To be continued.) 
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ANDEL, as is well known, was a very 





’ . 


_ ON the occasion of the first production of 
_ Handel’s opera “Rinaldo” in 1710, Addison made 
| merry in the Sfectator over the stage arrange- 
| ments, which, though far more realistic than 
| had ever before been seen, still left very much 
| to be desired. Flights of live sparrows were 
| let loose upon the stage to represent the singing 
| birds in Armida’s enchanted grove; “ and,” says 


Bismarck and Moltke rolled into one, | Addison, “instead of perching on the trees and 


in his treatment of the singers and 
musicians under his command. On 
one occasion Cuzzoni refused to sing the lovely 
air“Falsaimmagine,” which Handel had specially 
written for her in his opera “ Ottone.” Enraged 
by her rebellion, Handel seized her in his arms, 


and exclaiming, “I know you are a little devil, | 


but I will show you that I am Beelzebub the 
Prince of all the devils,” he threatened to throw 
her out of ‘the window. This energetic treat- 
ment instantly brought the singer to her senses, 
and she made a great success with the air, which 
was encored as often as it was heard. 


* * 


1)URING the presence of Bononcini in London | 


the party spirit between his admirers and those 
of Handel was so violent that disturbances took 
place nearly every night in the theatre. Swift, 
who knew and cared nothing for music, wrote 
the following epigram upon this subject :— 


Some say that Signor Bononcini, 
Compared to Handel, is a ninny ; 
Whilst others say, that to him, Handel 
Is hardly fit to hold a candle, 

Strange that such difference should be 
’Twixt Tweedledum and Tweedledee. 


performing their parts, these young actors either 
get into the galleries, or put out the candles.” 
Upon the subject of Armida’s dragons he writes 
| sarcastically, “I cannot in this place omit doing 
| justice to the boy’ who had the direction of the 
| two painted dragons, and made them spit fire 
and smoke; he flashed out his rosin in such 
just proportions and in such due time, that I 
could not forbear conceiving hopes of his being 
one day a most excellent player. I saw indeed 
but two, things wanting to render his whole 
action complete, I mean the keeping his head a 
little lower, and hiding the candle.” 
* Ox 

ACCORDING to Addison, the scene-shifters on 
the same occasion were by no means perfect in 
| their parts, for he tells us that “at the Hay- 
| market, the undertakers (!) forgetting to change 
| their side-scenes, we were presented with the 

prospect of the ocean in the midst of a delight- 

ful grove; and though the gentlemen on the 
| stage had very much contributed to the beauty 
| of the grove by walking up and down between 
| the trees, I must own I was not a little aston- 
| ished to see a well-dressed young fellow, in a 
| full-bottomed wig, appear in the midst of the sea, 
' and without any visible concern taking snuff.” 
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_ WALSH the musicseller made so large a sym 


{ out of the publication of “Rinaldo”—no |es. 


‘than £1500—that Handel proposed they should 


- | change places in the future. “ You shall com: 


| pose the next opera, Mr. Walsh,” said he 
“and I will publish it.” ‘ 


* * * 


THE celebrated singer Senesino took the part 
of Ceesar in Handel’s opera “Giulio Cesare.” The 
following anecdote occurs in the London Maga. 
sine for February 1733 :—“ When I was last a 
the opera of ‘Giulio Cesare,’ a piece of the 
machinery tumbled down from the roof of the 
theatre upon the stage, just as Senesino had 
| chanted forth these words, ‘Cesare non seppe 
‘mai, che sia timore’ (Czsar does not -know 
| what fear is). The poor hero was so frightened 
| that he trembled, lost his voice, and fell crying” 


* * * 


SENESINO may be considered to have te. 
| deemed his character for stage courage when, 
upon the production of Handel’s “Alexander,” he, 
in the person of the great general, while lead. 
ing his soldiers to the assault of Ossidraca, “so 
far forgot himself in the heat of combat, as to 
stick his sword into one of the pasteboard 
stones of the wall of the town, and bore it in 
triumph before him as he entered the breach.” 


* * * 


THE writer in the World for February 1753 
who records the above feat, relates another 
little incident of the same performer. “ He was 
stepping into Armida’s enchanted bark (in 
Handel’s ‘ Rinaldo’), but, treading short, as he 
was more attentive to the accompaniment of 
the orchestra than to the breadth of the shore, 
he fell prostrate, and lay for some time in great 
pain, with the end of a-wave running into his 


that could have happened to him would have 
been drowning—a fate far more becoming 
Rinaldo, especially in the sight of a British 
audience.” The latter remark is in allusion to 
the fact that Garrick had just introduced a cas- 
cade of real water upon the stage. 

* * * 


ON the accession of George II., Handel wrote 
the Coronation Anthem, or rather Anthems, 
since there were four in all, — “Zadok the 
priest,” “Let thy hand be strengthened,’ 
“The King shall rejoice,” and ‘ My heart is 
inditing.” The Bishop of Chester sent Handel 
some passages to compose, which put the great 
man into a towering rage, for he thought this 
indicated a distrust of his acquaintance with the 
Scriptures. “I have been accustomed to read 
my Bible diligently all my life,” he said, “and 
shall choose my texts for myself.” And it must 
be allowed that his choice was an excellent one. 


* * 


AT the time when the tide of popular feeling 
turned against Handel, and it became the fashion 
to despise his works, he’still retained a powerful 
partisan in the person of the witty Dr. Arbuthnot, 
who published in the year 17344 satire calh 
“Harmony in an Uproar; a Letter to Frederick 
Handel, Esq., Master of the Opera in the Hay- 
market, from Hurlothrumbo Johnson, Esq, 
Composer Extraordinary to all the Theatres " 
Great Britain, excepting that of the Haymarket. 
In this pamphlet Handel is put through a bur- 
lesque trial, being arraigned upon the following 
counts :—“ Imprimis, You are charged with 
having bewitched us for the space of twenty 
years past. Secondly, You have most Inso- 
lently dared to give us good music and harmony 
when we wanted and desired bad. Thirdly, 
You have most feloniously and arrogantly 





assumed to yourself an uncontrolled property of 


side. In the present state of things, the worst 
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W. H. BRERETON, 


pleasing us, whether we would or no; and have 
often been so bold as to charm us when we 
were positively resolved to be out of humour. 
How say you, sir; are you guilty to the said 
charge or no? Prisoner, Guilty of the whole 
charge,” 
eee 

THE estimation in which Handel was held in 
his native land is proved by the fact that when 
the Saxon composer Hasse was invited to come 
to London by the directors of the opposition 
Italian Opera, he exclaimed, “ What ! is Handel 
dead?” and upon hearing that Handel was still 
alive, he refused to accept the invitation. 


* * * 


HANDEL’s music was frequently played at 
Vauxhall Gardens, and he even wrote some new 
compositions expressly for the proprietor. One 
evening Handel and an old friend of his, the 
Rev, J. Fountayne, a great lover of music, were 
walking together in the Gardens when the band 
struck up a new piece. “Come, Mr. Fountayne,” 
said Handel, “let us sit down and listen to this 
Piece; I want to know your opinion of it.” 
Down they sat; and after some time the old 
parson, turning to his companion, said, “It is 
not worth listening to—it’s very poor stuff.” 
you are right, Mr. Fountayne,” said Handel ; 

it is very poor stuff I thought so myself 


when I had finished it.” ‘The old gentleman 


hie Binning to apologise ; but Handel assured 
there was no necessity, that the music was 
really bad, having been composed hastily, and 








that the opinion given was as correct as it was 
honest. This anecdote is told by the grandson 
of Mr. Fountayne. 

* * & 

GEORGE II. was always one of Handel’s 
firmest admirers. He attended every one of the 
oratorios in that ill-fated series which ended in 
the composer’s bankruptcy. Burney relates the 
following anecdote of Lord Chesterfield :— 
‘* What, my lord,” said one of his acquaintances, 
who met him coming out of Covent Garden in 
the middle of a performance, “ is there no ora- 
torio?” Yes,” replied his lordship, “they are 
now performing, but I thought it best to retire, 
lest I should disturb the King’s privacy.” 

* * * 

HANDEL seems to have been but little affected 
by the smallness of his audiences, for, being 
condoled with once upon the emptiness of the 
house, he replied cheerfully, “No matter ; the 
music will sound all the better.” 


* * * 

PoPE, in his “‘ Dunciad,” makes the spirit of 
Italian Opera apostrophize the Goddess of Dul- 
ness in the following lines :— 


One trill shall harmonize joy, grief, and rage, 
_-Wake the dull church, and lull the ranting stage ; 
' To the same notes thy sons shall hum, or snore, 

And all thy yawning daughters cry Encore ! 

Another Phoebus, thy own Pheebus, reigns, 

Joys in my jigs, and dances in my chains. 

But soon, ah! soon, rebellion will commence, 

If music meanly borrows aid from sense. 








BARTON M‘GUCKIN, 


Strong in new arms, lo! Giant Handel stands, 
Like bold Briareus, with a hundred hands ; 

To stir, to rouse, to shake the soul he comes, 
And Jove’s own thunders follow Mars’s drums 3 
Arrest him, Empress ! or you sleep no more ! 
She heard, and drove him to th’ Hibernian shore. 


** * 


THE last line of the above alludes, of course, 
to the fact of the first performance of the 
“Messiah” having taken place in Dublin, 
whither Handel had gone in consequence of the 
scant appreciation he met with in London. The 
line comparing him to “ bold Briareus with his 
hundred hands,” is an allusion to Handel’s 
orchestra, which was considered, in those days, 
unnecessarily full and noisy. The composer 
was indeed accused of using cannon, and of 
having bassoons built for him sixteen feet in 
height. It would be curious to hear what his 
enemies would say if they could hear one of our 
modern Wagnerian orchestras. 


* * * 


HANDEL was delayed a few3days at Chester 
on his way to Ireland. Wishing to try over some 
hastily-written choral parts of the ‘‘ Messiah,” 
he asked Mr. Baker, the cathedral organist, to 
recommend him some singers who could read 
music at sight. Among others” Baker recom- 
mended a bass singer named Janson, who, at 
the practice, failed so wofully in the chorus, 
“And by His wounds we are healed,” that 
Handel began to swear in four or five languages, 
and screamed out, “ You scoundrel! Did you 
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not tell me that you could sing at sight?” 
“ Yes, sir,” said the man, “so I can; but not at 
first sight.” 

* Ok OK 


MRS. CIBBER was one of the principal singers 
at the first performance of the ‘ Messiah,” and 
“executed her airs so pathetically, that Dr. 
Delany, the great friend and companion of 
Swift, exclaimed, as he sat in the boxes, | 
‘Woman, for this thy sins be forgiven thee?” | 


* * * 


So great was the success of the “ Messiah ” | 
that, before the second performance, an adver- 
tisement was inserted in the papers, requesting 
that the ladies would, for one evening, lay aside 
their hoops, and representing that, in that case, 
“the hall will contain an hundred persons more, | 
with full ease.” 


* * * 


Ar one of the concerts given by Handel in , 
Dublin, the violinist, Dubourg, having a cadenza | 
to play, wandered about so long in different keys | 
that he seemed to have forgotten what was the | 


original one. At length, however, he began the | he was disgusted by the harshness of the tone, | 


ON the occasion of the first performance in | 
London of the “ Messiah,” “the audience was | 


exceedingly struck and affected by the music in 
general ; but when that chorus struck up, ‘ For 
the Lord God Omnipotent,’ in the Alleluia, they 
were so transported that they all together, with 
the King (who happened to be present), started 
up and remained standing till the chorus ended.” 
This is the origin of that custom which has con- 
tinued down to the present day. 


* * x 


UPON one occasion Handel was reproached | 


by a singer named, Gordon for accompanying 
him badly. Handel'refused to alter his method 
to suit any man’s whims, whereupon Gordon 
declared that if he insisted on accompanying 
him in that manner, he would jump upon the 
harpsichord and ‘smash it to pieces. “ Very well,” 
replied Handel coolly, “only let me know when 
you are going to do that, and I will advertise it ; 
for 1 am sure more people will come to see you 
jump than to hear you sing.” 


* * * 


THE first time that Handel heard the serpent 





Dr. BURNEY relates how one evening a 
Signora Frasi’s house, he and the songstress 
were reading at sight a duet out of “Judas 

Maccabeus” to Handel’s accompaniment, In 

one passage Burney went wrong, whereupon 

Handel flew into a towering passion. Burney 

had the courage to suggest that there might be 

a mistake in the MS., which proving to be the 

case, Handel instantly said, “‘ with the greatest 

good humour and humility, ‘I peg your bardon, 
_I am a very odd toc ; Maishter Schmitt is 0 
| plame.’” 


* * * 


WHEN conducting the concerts at Carlton 
House, Handel used: to be very violent if the 
Prince and Princess of Wales were not punctue 
If the ladies-in-waiting talked while the musi 
was going on, “his rage was uncontrollable, and 
sometimes carried him to,the length of swear 
ing and calling names, even in the presence 
royalty ;” whereupon the Princess would s) 
reprovingly, “Hush, hush! -Handel is in 4 
| passion.” 





* * * 


Bussy relates the following anecdote, which 


trill which was to bring the cadenza to an end, | and exclaimed, “ Vat de tevil be dat?” Upon gives us some idea of the uncontrollability 
whereupon Handel, who was conducting, re- | being told that it was an instrument called the Handel’s temper when once fairly rousté*~ 
marked loud enough to be heard by the audience, | serpent, he replied, “ De serbent, ay’; but it be “ Handel, as is well known, had such a 


“ Welcome home, Mr. Dubourg.” 


not de serbent vat setuced Eve.” 


able irritability of nerves, that he could not bes 
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to hear the tuning of the instruments, and there- 
fore this was always done before he arrived at 
the theatre. A musical wag, determined to ex- 
tract some mirth from his irascibility of temper, 
stole into the orchestra one night when the 
Prince of Wales was to be present, and untuned 
all the instruments. As soon as the Prince 
arrived, Handel gave the signal to begin, con 
ipirito, but such was the horrible discord, that 
the enraged musician started up from his seat, 
and, having overturned a double-bass which 


"Stood in his way, he seized a kettle-drum, which. 


he threw with such violence at the leader of 
the band, that he lost his full-bottomed wig in 
the effort. Without waiting to replace it, he 
advanced, bareheaded, to the front of the 
orchestra, breathing vengeance, but so choked 
wth passion that utterance was denied him. 
In this ridiculous attitude he stood, staring and 
stamping, for some moments, amidst the general 
convulsion of laughter; nor could he be pre- 
Vailed upon to resume his seat, until the Prince 
vent in person, and with much difficulty 
appeased his wrath.” 


* * * 
BY no one has Handel’s genius been more 
nd appreciated than by the great composers 
Who succeeded him. Haydn said, “ He is the 
ther of us all.” Mozart declared that “ Handel 
new better than any of us what is capable of 




















| producing a great effect ; when he chooses he | 


can strike like a thunderbolt.” Beethoven 
called him the monarch of the musical kingdom, 
and said that he would like to uncover his head 
and kneel before his tomb. When upon his 
death-bed, Beethoven received: a present of 
forty volumes of Handel’s works. ‘“ He 
ordered that they should be brought into his 
chamber, gazed upon them with a reanimated 
eye, and then, pointing to them with his finger, 
he pronounced these words, ‘There is the 


truth.’” 
* * % 


HANDEL generally spent his Sunday even- 
ings at the house of the actor Quin. One 
evening after the composer had played his 
overture to “Siroe,” Mrs, Cibber, who was present, 
asked Quin if Handel had not a lovely hand. 
‘A hand, madam, it is a foot.” “ Well, well, 
but has he not a beautiful finger?” “ Toes, 
madam, upon my honour.” Handel’s hand was 
so soft and round that he had dimples instead 
of knuckles, while his fingers were so curved and 
close together that when he played they seemed 
to have grown to the keys, and scarcely any 
movement was perceptible. 





** * 


Bussy relates the following incident in proof | 
of Handel’s wonderful performances upon the 





organ :—“ One Sunday, having attended divine 
worship at a country church, Handel asked the 
organist to permit him to play the people out, 
to which he readily consented. Handel accord- 
ingly sat down to the organ, and began to play 
in such a masterly manner as instantly to attract 
the attention of the whole congregation, who, 
instead of vacating their seats as usual, remained 
for a considerable space of time fixed in silent 
admiration. The organist began to be im- 
patient, and at length addressed the great per- 
former, telling him he was convinced he could 
not play the people out, and advised him to 
relinquish the attempt, for while he played the 
would never quit the church.” 


* * * 


HANDEL makes his appearance occasionally 
in the poetry, or rather verse, of his day, and 
in accordance with the mythological taste of the 
period, he is generally compared to Orpheus. 
The following lines which occur in a poem 
inserted in the Gentleman's Magazine for May 
1740, are a fair specimen of these effusions :— 


If e’er Arion’s music calm’d the floods, 

And Orpheus ever drew the dancing woods , 

Why do not British trees and forest throng 

To hear the sweeter notes of Handel’s song ? 

This does the falsehood of the fable prove, 

Or seas and floods, when Handel harps, would 
move. 
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VIEW OF THE GALLERY PREPARED FOR THE RECEPTION OF THEIR MAJESTIES, THE ROYAL FAMILY, DIRECTORS, 
AND PRINCIPAL PERSONAGES IN THE KINGDOM AT THE COMMEMORATION OF PANDEL 


IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY 
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| No one paid any attention to these dissentients, 
however, and as early as February matters were 
| So far advanced that a programme was issued 
| of the intended proceedings, which were then 

announced to be held in April, though a sudden 
| dissolution of Parliament caused them to be 
| deferred till the end of May. In this pro- 
| gramme it is mentioned that “the orchestra 
| will consist of at least Four Hundred Per- 


T the present time the thoughts of all | formers, a more numerous Band than was ever 


music - lovers are fixed, it is to be 
supposed, upon one and the same 


subject—namely, the Handel Festival 


| known to be collected in any country, or on any 
occasion whatever.” 
This so-called orchestra included chorus- 


| battle of Malplaquet in 1709 by the Duke of 
| Marlborough, were also lent for the occasion. 
| The great organ had just been built for Canter- 
bury Cathedral by Samuel Green, and, by per- 
' mission'of the Dean and Chapter, was played 
| for the first time at the Commemoration. 
| The conductor, Mr. Joah Bates, was as- 
| sisted by delegates, who were placed in 
| various parts of the orchestra to super- 
| intend both choristers and instrumentalists. 
| Among these delegates were the great Dr. 
| Arnold and M. Dupuis, both composers and 
| organists to His Majesty. That these assistants 


of 1888; and in view of this fact it may be well | singers as well as instrumentalists, and ulti- were quite indispensable may readily be im- 


to bring to the remembrance 
of our readers a few of the 
more interesting details of 
the great Handel Commemo- 
ration of 1784, in order that 
they may have the oppor- 
tunity of comparing the pro- 
ceedings of the present day 
with those of the Handel 
worshippers of more than a 
hundred years ago. 

It will be remembered that 
Handel, at his own desire, 
was buried without public 
honours, and it was not until 
the year 1784, when the 
quarter of a century which 
had elapsed since his death 
had sufficed to soften the ill- 
feeling and jealousy which 
had reigned during his life- 
time, that it was decided to 
hold a Musical Festival upon 
ascale of vastness and mag- 
nificence such as had never 
vefore even been imagined, 
at which the works of Handel 
alone should be performed. 
The Festival was intended 
to celebrate the centenary of 
the composer’s birth, the date 
of which was then believed to 
be 1684, though a reference 
tohis baptismal register has 
since proved it to be 1685. 

The idea of the Comme- 
moration was first started by 
three gentlemen — Viscount 
Fitzwilliam, Sir Watkin Wil- 
liams Wynne, and Mr. Joah 
Bates, the conductor of the 
Concert of Ancient Music, 
The time chosen seems to 
have been in every way pro- 
pitious, since there happened 
to be an unusual amount of 
musical talent, both vocal 
and instrumental, then as- 
sembled in London. 

The plan was highly approved of by that most 
tnthusiastic of Handel’s admirers, George III., 
the Dean of Westminster gave his ‘consent to 
the Festival being held in the Abbey, and the 
architect Wyatt agreed to furnish designs for 
the necessarily elaborate seating arrangements 
and decorations. There were, of course, a few 
objectors to the scheme, some pretending to be 
‘andalized at such an “entertainment” being 
held in Westminster Abbey, while others declared 
the Commemoration to be wholly uncalled for. 
Among the latter was the poet {Cowper, who 
wrote some verses against what heSdubbed 

“A deed less impious*than absurd ;” 
and adds— 


“Remember Handel ! who that was not born 





‘a great volume of sound, and is even said to 





Deaf as the dead to harmony, forgets, 
Or can, the more than Homer of his age?” 
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FAC-SIMILE OF TICKET OF ADMISSION TO THE FIRST PERFORMANCE; WHICH, 
BEING ORIGINALLY FIXED FOR THE 21ST OF APRIL, TO COMMEMORATE 
THE DAY OF HANDEL'S FUNERAL, REPRESENTS A SARCOPHAGUS, WITH A 
MEDALLION OF THE GREAT MUSICIAN OVER IT. 


mately consisted of upwards of five hundred | 
performers. It is well known that Handel loved | 


have sighed for a cannon in the Orchestra; 
indeed, his works are especially dependent upon 
a broad and massive method of treatment, if 
they are to be heard to the best advantage. It 
was therefore only fitting that every effort 
should be made to employ all such instruments 
as were capable of producing the grandest 
effects. With great difficulty six musicians 
were found who could play the sackbut or 
double trumpet, which had been out of use 
for many years. The double bassoon, again, 
which was sixteen feet in length, and had been 
made with Handel’s approbation, was heard 
for the first time in England in the Festival 





Band. The Tower kettledrums, taken at the 


' 


agined in view of the fact 
that only ome general re- 
hearsal took place of each 
performance. It must not 
be forgotten that the foreign 
method of conducting with 
a baton had not yet been 
introduced into England. 
The conductor merely pre- 
sided at the harpsichord or 
organ, and, as Burney re- 
marks, “ Foreigners, parti- 
cularly the French, must 
be much astonished at so 
numerous a band moving in 
such exact measure without 
the assistance of a Cory- 
pheeus to beat the time, either 
with a roll of paper or 
noisy baton or truncheon.” 
It is a striking test of the 
quality of the musical talent 
then available, that a band 
of performers larger than had 
ever before been assembled, 
a considerable proportion of 
whom were amateurs, should 
have executed their parts, as 
Burney asserts they did, with 
an effect resembling clock- 
work in everything but want 
of feeling and expression, and 
that without the assistance of 
a “Mann-ductor,” and with 
but one general rehearsal. 
The leader of the orchestra 
was Mr. Cramer, then con- 
sidered the first violinist of 
the day, and whose son be- 
came the celebrated pianist 
John Baptist Cramer. 
Among the most distin- 
guished of the solo-singers 
were Madame Mara and 
Sig. Pacchierolti, sopranos ; 
Mr. Harrison, tenor; and 
Messrs. Tasca and Bellamy, 
basses ; and these represent- 
ed] some of the best vocal 
talent of the day. ‘Madame Mara, who was then 
thirty-five, had lately appeared in London for 
the first time, when she had produced but little 
effect. Burney evidently had no idea of her 
great capabilities until he heard her in the 
Abbey, when her delivery of a few simple notes 
made him shiver, and with difficulty refrain 
from bursting intotears. Pacchierolti and Tasca 
had already earned a reputation in London as 
two of the first artistes of their time. 
It had at first been intended only to hold 
three performances,—two of sacred music at 
the Abbey, and one of secular music at the 
Pantheon; but in consequence of the great 
success of the first three concerts, it was 
announced that, “by order of His Majesty,” 
two more performances would be held in the 
Abbey. The following is the programme of 
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the five performances, all of which George III. been in the eighteenth, or our modern Handel | So triumphant had been the success of the 
attended in state :— | Festivals, with their five hundred instrument- | whole entertainment, that there appears to haye 
ali housand singers, would | been a very general desire that a H 
rst C. he Abbey, May 26, 1784. alists and four or five t andel 
oe oe = parte I : s | have to be forbidden by the Home Secretary | Festival should be held annually in the fyt 

** Zadok the Priest.” Overture to Esther. Dettingen ae ; j uture, 
Te Deum. Overture and Dead March in Saul. | “for the safety of the public. and this was actually carried out for three years 











Sr as ~ 


“When the ear heard him,” “He delivered the, The evening concert in the Pantheon seems | in succession. The last Handel Festival helg 


poor,” and *‘ His body is buried in peace,” from the 


to have been less enjoyable than those in the | in Westminster Abbey took place in the 


Funeral Anthem, ‘ Gloria Patri” from the Jubilate. | Abbey, partly because the performers were year 1791. 


Ninth Chandos Anthem. ‘The Lord shall reign,” | reduced from five hundred to two hundred, and | 


Of course it need hardly be said that there 


and ‘Sing ye to the Lord,” choruses from “Israel | partly on account of the great heat. The pre- , were not wanting persons who found fault with 


in Egypt.” 
{Second Concert at the Pantheon, May 27. | on that one occasion, ought to have compen- 
Second Hautbois Concerto. ‘Sorge infausta” sated for many disadvantages. 


| sence of Pacchierolti, however, who only sang | the Commemoration after it had taken place as 
well as before. These malcontents declared 
that “such an artificial want was created’ by 


from Orlando.” ‘Ye sons of Israel ” from ‘ Joshua.” It is, of course, quite impossible here to | the late grand and exquisite performances, as 


**Rende il sereno” from 
** Sosarme. s* Caro 
Vieni * from ‘* Richard.” 
**He smote all the first- 
born” from ‘Israel in 
Egypt.” ‘* Va _tacito”’ 
from ‘* Julius Coeesar.” 
Sixth Grand Concerto, 
** M’allontano sdegnose 
pupille” from ‘* Ata- 
lanta,” ‘He gave them 
hailstones”’ from ‘‘ Israel 
in Egypt.” Fifth Grand 
Concerto.  ‘* Dite che 
fa” from ‘* Ptolemy.” 
**Vi fida lo sposo”’ from 
“¢ Ezio.” ** Fallen is 
the foe” from ‘* Judas 
Maccabeus.” Overture to 
** Ariadne. ” ** Alma 
del gran Pompeo” from 
‘Julius Cesar.” 


** Affanni de pensier ” 
from ‘* Otho.” *f Nasce 
al bosco”’ from ‘* Ezio,”’ 
“To t’ abbraccio”’ from 
* Rodelinda.” Eleventh 
Grand Concerto, ‘* Ah 
mio cor” from ** Alcina.” 
**My heart is inditing ”’ 
from the Coronation 
Anthems. 


Third Concert at the 
Abbey, May 29. 


“The Messiah.” 


Fourth Concert at the 
Abbey, June 3. 


This programme was 
in great measure the 
same as at the first 
concert, the only new 
items being the Over- 
ture to ‘ Tamerlane.” 
‘Jehovah crowned with 
glory” from ‘ Esther,” 
First Grand Concerto. 
**Gird on thy sword ” 





it was impossible eve, 
again to gratify.” Per. 
haps there was some 
justice in this com- 
plaint, for we read 
“that many of the per. 
formers in the Opera 
band, after having been 
at the Abbey on the 
two Saturday mom. 
ings of Commemora- 
tion, imagined at night 
that half their brethren 
were absent and the 
other half asleep.” 

In testimony to the 
effect produced upon 
an intelligent foreigner 
by the Festival, we 
may quote, in con- 
clusion, a certain para- 
graph from a letter 
addressed to Dr 
Burney by a Venetian 
nobleman, Count 
Benincasa, in reply to 
a very transparently 
praise-seeking appli- 
cation of the Doctor's 
for information “con- 
cerning the compara- 
tive grandeur or excel: 
lence of the Band, with 
any other which he 
(the Count) had heard, 
or which history or 
tradition had pre 
served the memory in 
his own country.” 

A strain of irony, 
which, evidently 
wholly unperceived by 
the good Doctor, runs 
through the letter of 
the polite but sharp 
witted Italian, is espe 
cially noticeable ™ 


from Saul.” Fourth FACSIMILE OF TICKET OF ADMISSION TO) THE THIRD PERFORMANCE — BRITANNIA PCINTING TO A the subjoined para: 
Hautbois Concerto, PYRAMID, ON WHICH THE NAME OF, HANDEL IS ENGRAVED; A GENIUS OFFERING THE FIRST shine 
PUIT > A SACRIFICE a y: AN THE BACKG A PERSPECTIVE VIEW i : ‘ 
FRUITS OF A SACRIFICE TO HIS MEMORY ; AND ON THI BACKGROUND A PERSP “oy have in vain tor 


Fifth Concert at the 


OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 
Abbey, June 5. 544 


“The Messiah.” 


It is amusing, by the light of these latter attempt to discuss the various items of the long 
days to read of the extraordinary effect pro- | programmes. We may mention in passing, 
duced upon those present by the performance , however, that the so-called oboe concertos are 
of five hundred singers and instrumentalists. more akin to the symphony in form, the oboes 
One bass chorus-singer named Burton was | having usually subordinate parts, while the 
so overcome by the first concert that he died | more important passages are assigned to the 
a few days later. Burney tells us that “ the | first violin. 
choral power of harmonical combinations | -In spite of the enormous expenses incurred, 
affected some to tears and fainting . . .,” and | the pecuniary results were most satisfactory, the 
adds, “ When I happened to turn my eyes from | gross receipts being £12,000, of which £6000 
the performers, I saw nothing but tears of | was given to the Society for Decayed Musicians, 
ecstasy and looks of wonder and delight.” It | and £1000 to the Westminster Hospital. The 
is fortunate that nerves are stronger in the | two largest items of expenditure were £1969 to 
nineteenth century than they appear to have | the band, and £1976 to Wyatt, the architect. 


‘ 








tured my memory t0 
find any festival similat ° 
to this, either in history 
or fable. Perhaps a noisy crowd of trumpets 
bells, harps, and drums, stunned the inhabit: 
ants of Babylon, when the good King Nabi 
chodonosor visited them in all his Asiatic pomp; 
perhaps the wise King Solomon, in his gr 
abundance of everything, made the vaults of 
temple ring with his innumerable copper ves” 
rustic pipes, and brazen triangles. But¢ »” 
since the inexhaustible riches and variety of bas 
mony were first displayed, I believe that it 
not been possible till now to assemble upwa" 
of five hundred musicians, and which is still ” 
extraordinary, without impeding by their nuh: 
bers the most accurate and finished executio® 
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FACSIMILE TICKET OF ADMISSION TO THE SECOND PERFORMANCE, HANDEL COMPOSING SACRED MUSIC; THE 
GENIUS OF HARMONY CROWNING HIM, AND A SERAPH WAFTING HIS NAME, TO HEAVEN, 
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THE MEDAL STRUCK ON THE OCCASION OF THE COMMEMORATION OF HANDEL, 
AND WORN BY THEIR MAJESTIES AND THE DIRECTORS ON THE DAYS OF 


THE PERFORMANCE, 


Haneef? : 


A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 





Os 


G EORGE FREDERICK HANDEL 





was born in the little town of Halle, in 

Upper Saxony, on 23rd February 1685. 

Curiously enough, at the time of his 
death, and for long afterwards, it was the general 
belief that he was born in 1684; for not only is 
this date inscribed upon his monument, but the 
grand commemoration in Westminster Abbey 
of the centenary of his birth took place in 1784. 
It was not until the present century that, by a 
reference to the baptismal register in the church 
at Halle, this long-existing mistake was made 
evident. 

George Handel, the elder, began life as ap- 
prentice to a barber-surgeon in Halle, but with 
the course of time contrived to raise himself to 
a good position as a physician. When quite a 
young man, he married his master’s widow, a 








the less flattering names 
of obstinacy and self- 
will, and often brought 
him into trouble. 

The child Handel, 
like the child Mozart, 
showed his musical pro- 
clivities when scarcely 
out of his babyhood, and 
learnt to play almost 
before he could speak. 
Unfortunately, the elder 
Handel had already de- 
cided that his little son 
should become an orna- 
ment of the legal pro- 
fession ; and, regarding 
music merely as a use- 
less accomplishment, 
very early forbade the 
child to waste any more 
time over it ; and to this 
end, all musical instru- 
ments were carefully put 
out of his reach. How- 
ever, genius, like love, 
will find out the way.” 
The little George, then 
only seven years old, 
discovered an old, al- 
most toneless, harpsi- 
chord, which had been 
stowed away in a garret 
under the roof, To this 
garret the child repaired 
at night when the rest 
of the household were 
asleep, and in spite of 
darkness, cold, and 
fatigue, continued his 
studies with such per- 
severance that he soon attained an extra- 
ordinary facility upon his instrument. 

When only eight years old, the little Handel 
gave another and equally striking proof of his 
remarkable strength of will. His father was 
about to pay a visit to the court of the Duke of 
Saxe-Weissenfels, in order to see one of his 
elder sons who was in the service of the Duke. 
Little George begged to be allowed to go too, 
but his petition was refused. As, however, he 
appears already to have crossed the word 
“impossible” out of his dictionary, he deter- 
mined to make a desperate effort to get his 
own way. It would seem as though the child 
must have had some prescience of the important 
influence which this journey would have upon 
his future career, for when the travelling- 
carriage started, he trotted after it unperceived 
until they were already some distance from 
home. Then the sternness even of a seventeenth 
century parent |was obliged to relax, and the 
father, recognising that it was impossible to 
leave the little fellow in the road, or to send 


' him home alone, took him up into the carriage. 


woman several years older than himself, by | 


whom he had six children. 


Shortly after the | 


death of his first wife, when he was himself | 


sixty years of age, he married a young woman 
named Dorothea Faust, the daughter of a 
Lutheran pastor. By her he had three children, 
the youngest of whom was the little George 
Frederick, the future composer of the 
“ Messiah.” 

Never was the old adage, that “the child is 
the father of the man,” more fully exemplified 
than in the case of Handel. From his earliest 
childhood he showed himself to be possessed of 
that inflexibility of purpose, and perseverance 
under difficulties, by which he was so highly 
distinguished in after-life, though probably in 
his childish days these qualities were called by 


| 





Arrived at the court, the child lost no time in 
finding his way to the concert-room and the 
chapel. While trying his hand one day upon the 
organ, the Duke passed by, and inquired who was 
the player. Hearing that it was a child of eight 
years old, he sent for the elder Handel, and 
pointed out to him, with much good sense and 
eloquence, not only the folly of trying to stifle 
such extraordinary genius, but the positive duty 
of cultivating it, in order that such great gifts 
might not be lost to the world. The old doctor 
reluctantly gave way before this royal pleader, 
and on his return to Halle, placed his son under 
the tuition of William Zachan, the cathedral 
organist. 


It was to Zachan, one of the most profound | 


and thorough musicians of his day, that Handel 


owed the solid foundations of his musical edu. 
cation, his facility in the more scientific and 
abstruse forms of composition, and his inti. 
mate acquaintance with the scores of aj] the 
greatest composers of the day. By way of 
practical exercise, the pupil was expected to 
produce one original work, preferably a fugue 
or motet, every week. In addition to his 
own especial instruments, the organ and the 
harpsichord, the boy also learnt the violin and 
oboe. 

In 1696, by Zachan’s advice, the young 
Handel paid a short visit to Berlin, where, 
owing to the support of the music-loving Elector 
Frederick, the opera was in a very flourishing 
condition, Here Handel made the acquaint. 
ance of his future rivals, Bononcini and Ariosti, 
Bononcini seems to have had a prophetic ip. 
stinct as to the part this eleven-year-old musi. 
cian would play in after-life, and from the very 
first attempted either to ignore him altogether 
or to depreciate his powers. Ariosti, on the 
other hand, took a kindly interest in the boy, 
listened to his playing with astonishment, and, 
out of his riper experience, gave him many 
useful hints. 

The Elector Frederick, struck by the boy's 
precocious powers, offered to send him to Italy 
at his own expense. This generous offer was 
civilly refused by the elder Handel on behalf 
of his son. This refusal may at first sight seem 
strange to us, but after events proved the old 
man to have been perfectly justified in his 
decision, No doubt he had the shrewdness to 
perceive that, were his son to be educated at 
the Elector’s expense, he would be bound to 
devote his talents in the future to the Electors 
service, whereas, did he remain his own master, 
he would have far wider opportunities of attain- 
ing both fame and fortune. Again, the boy, 
with his strong will and independence of 
character, was not likely to be patient of 
restraint, or to work his best while fettered by 
ties and obligations. 

The young Handel returned to: Halle, where 
for the next few years he continued his studies. 
His father’s death, which occurred in 1697, left 
the family in rather narrow circumstances, and 
Handel considered himself lucky, at the age of 
sixteen, to obtain the appointment of organist 
at the Domkirche of Halle, although the work 
was hard, and the salary only fifty thalers 
year and a house. This appointment he held 
with credit for a couple of years, when, feeling 
that he required a wider field for his energies, he 
decided to try his fortunes in Hamburg, where 
the opera was second only in importance to that 
of Berlin. 

Handel does not appear to have had any 
friends or interest at Hamburg, since he only 


obtained the post of second violin in th 


operatic orchestra. Soon after his arrival 
however, he became intimate with one of the 
most notable persons connected with th 
theatre, Johann Mattheson. Mattheson com 
bined in himself the callings of compost 
singer, actor, organist, and, in after years, wmiet 
of books on musical topics. Thanks to hi 
writings, we learn a good many interestiNf 
details about Handel’s life at Hambuy 
Mattheson tells us that he made Handel fre 
of his father’s house, and introduced him to t 
musical society of the town. He relates # 
anecdote of a pilgrimage which the two you's 
men made to Liibeck, to take part in @ com 
petition for the vacant post of organist. 

finding, however, that: the new organist “ 
be expected to marry the daughter of the retit 
ing one, the two friends promptly gave up 





project, and returned to Hamburg. a 
The intimacy between the two young 
' continued unbroken for more than a y¢at, 
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upon one fatal evening, it was very nearly put 
an end to for ever. Mattheson had brought 
out a new opera called “ Cleopatra,” in which 
he himself sang the part of Antony. Hitherto, 
when not occupied upon the stage, he had been 
accustomed to play the first harpsichord in the 
opera, while Handel had been promoted to the 


second. On the occasion of the production of 


« Cleopatra,” Handel took Mattheson’s place at 
the first harpsichord, but the latter versatile 
gentleman, having died as Antony in the 
middle of the piece, was desirous of resuming 
his post at the harpsichord for the rest of the 
evening. Handel, however, obstinately refused 
to yield up his seat, and this rebellion on the 

of his whilom protégé so enraged Matthe- 
son, that on leaving the theatre he gave Handel 
aboxon the ear. Instantly the latter drew his 
sword, and a duel took place on the spot. 
Mattheson was the more experienced swords- 
man of the two, and the point of his weapon 
was only prevented from entering his adversary’s 
heart, by a thick musical score which Handel 
carried in his breast-pocket. . This incident 
seems to have dissipated the ill-blood between 
the two rivals, since for the rest of Handel’s 
stay at Hamburg they became as good friends 
as ever. 

It is to the Hamburg period that we owe 
Handel's first important compositions, a setting 
of the Passion according to St. John, and three 
operas, “Almira,” “ Nero,” and “Florindo.” 
“Almira” was the most successful of the operas, 
having a run of nineteen nights. The favourite 
air “ Lascia ch’io pianga,” afterwards used in 
“Rinaldo,” made its first appearance in this 
work, 

Towards the close of Handel’s stay in Ham- 
burg, in 1706, the Prince of Tuscany, brother 
of the reigning Grand Duke, paid a visit to the 
city, and was so much struck by the young 
composer’s genius, that he offered to take him 
back to Italy with him. This offer, however, 
like that of the Elector Frederick, was refused, 
although Handel was at that very time meditat- 
ing a journey to Italy on his own account. 
Thanks to the success of his operas, and the 
large number of pupils he had obtained, he had 


thissum he set out for Florence towards the 
end of the year 1706. 

Nothing could have been more generous and 
ungrudging than Handel’s reception in Italy, 
where his three years’ stay may be described as 
one long triumph. In Florence, for example, 
his opera, “ Roderigo,” made an extraordinary 
sensation. The Grand Duke of Tuscany 
rewarded him with a hundred sequins and a 
service of silver plate, while the prima donna 
of the piece fell violently in love with him. In 
Venice, where he produced a new opera called 

Agrippina,” such was the enthusiasm aroused, 
tat wherever he appeared the people shouted 

Vivo il caro Sassone.” Scarlatti, who happened 
tobe in Venice at the same time, heard Handel 
play the harpsichord at a masquerade, and, 
being unable to see the features of the player, 
txclaimed, “This must be either the famous 
Saxon or the Devil himself.” 

In Rome Handel found himself at once re- 
ceived into the best musical society of the day. 
At the palace of Cardinal Ottoboni, who had a 
orchestra led by Corelli, Handel made 

€ acquaintance, not only of the great violinist, 
talso of the Scarlattis, father and son. In 
turn for the Cardinal’s hospitality, Handel 
a him with his first Italian oratorio, 
‘aay €surrezione,” in which the first violin part 

es for Corelli. The latter is said to 
“pn pt Handel’s music so difficult to play, 
oné occasion the composer snatched the 


practical illustration of the manner in which a 
certain passage should be rendered, an action 
which Corelli, with rare good sense and temper, 
did not resent. Indeed, nothing is more remark- 
able than the generous appreciation and total 
absence of jealousy or prejudice which distin- 
guished the treatment of the young Saxon by 
the Italian artistes. Domenico Scarlatti, for 
example, son of the composer, and himself one 
of the most famous harpsichordists of the day, 
conceived so deep a veneration for Handel’s 
genius, that in after years he was accustomed 
to cross himself reverently whenever the great 
Saxon’s name was mentioned. 
The last year of Handel’s stay in Italy he 
spent at Naples, where he produced no works 
of any great importance. In the winter of 1709 
he set out on his return journey. Stopping on 
the way at Venice, he there fell in with the 
Hanoverian Kapellmeister and composer, Stef- 
fani, and. Baron Kielmansegge, with whom he 
travelled as far as Hanover. Steffani had just 
made up his mind to retire from his post, and, 
having a great admiration for Handel, he per- 
suaded the Elector to appoint him as his suc- 
cessor. Handel seems to have been as reluctant 
as ever to allow himself to be bound by any 
permanent ties ; but the salary of £300 a year 
was too good to be refused, and he accepted the 
appointment, on condition that he might be 
allowed a year’s leave of absence before entering 
on his new duties. This condition being agreed 
to, he started in the winter of 1710 for London, 
whence he had already received a very pressing 
invitation. 
Immediately upon his arrival in England he 
received a commission to write an opera for the 
Queen’s Theatre in the Haymarket, and, with 
that marvellous rapidity of execution which 
always distinguished him, he completed in the 
space of a fortnight an opera called “ Rinaldo,” 
which created a sensation in town, the like of 
which had never before been known. Not only 
was the music beautiful and unusual, but the 
piece was mounted with what was, in those 
days, an extraordinary degree of magnificence 
and realism. So great was the rush for places, 
that seats in the galleries sold for forty shillings 
a-piece. 
It is easy to understand the reluctance with 
which, at the end of the opera season, Handel 
left London, and all the fame and homage which 
his success had won for him, to return to his 
duties at Hanover. Here he remained at his 
post for more than a year, during which time he 
composed no more important works than the 
oboe-concertos, and twelve chamber duets for 
the Princess Caroline, the future Queen of 
England. ; 
In 1712 Handel obtained fresh leave of 
absence, and at once returned to London, the 
scene of his former triumphs, where, as events 
afterwards proved, he was to make his home for 
the rest of his days. The forty-seven years 
which elapsed between Handel’s return to Eng- 
land and his death may be divided into two 
periods, the first being occupied more especially 
with the composition of opera, the second with 
oratorio. It will be impossible, in the limited 
space at our command, to do more than touch 
upon the chief events which took place during 
the rest of the composer’s chequered career, his 
gallant fight against adverse circumstances, his 
brilliant but brief successes, always ending in 
pecuniary failure, and, in middle age, when most 
men have lost the power of working on any 
but their accustomed lines, his creation of what 
may almost be termed a new form of musical 
art. 
During the first six or seven years after Han- 
del’s return to England, his compositions were 
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which may be partly owing to the fact that from 
1713 to 1716 he was the guest of Lord Burling- 
ton at his “country house in Piccadilly ;” while 
from 1716 to 1721 he was attached to the service 
of the magnificent Duke of Chandos, who, in 
the private chapel of his great mansion of 
Cannons, possessed “a choir of voices and 
instruments, perhaps superior in excellence and 
| numbers to that of any sovereign poteéntate in 
Europe.” 

Handel was the further removed from any 
occasion for industry by the pension of £200 a 
year which had been granted him by Queen 
Anne, in acknowledgment of the splendid Te 
Deum and Jubilate composed by him on the 
occasion of the Peace of Utrecht in 1713. An- 
other Aiece de circonstance was the celebrated 
Water Music. When the Elector of Hanover 
became Georgé I. of England, he was by no 
means inclined to forgive the misdeeds of his 
truant Kapellmeister. Fortunately Handel had 
a friend at court in the person of Baron Kiel- 
mansegge, who advised him to compose a piece 
of music, and have it performed at one of the 
Royal water-parties, in the vicinity of the King’s 
barge. This design was duly carried into execu- 
tion, and George was so delighted with the music, 
that he not only forgave the composer, but 
doubled the pension bestowed upon him by 
Anne. 

While at Cannons, Handel composed the 
twelve “Chandos Anthems,” the suites for 
harpsichord, and “Esther,” his first English 
oratorio, for which the Duke paid him a 
thousand pounds. Thus it will be seen that 
Handel’s idleness was* not very far removed 
from another man’s activity. 

The most hard-working, and at the same 
time most unsuccessful period of our composer’s 
career was now reached. From 1720 to 1737 
he was almost entirely occupied with operatic 
undertakings. Nothing could have been more 
unfortunate than these enterprises both for him- 
self and for posterity ; for himself, because they 
left him bankrupt both of money and health ; 
for posterity, because not one of his operas, 
altogether forty-three in number, has survived 
tothe present day. The pecuniary dailure is the 
more Curious, since at the time of their produc- 
tion most of these operas obtained a decided 
success ; they were sung by some of the best 
artistes of the day, and the composer himself 
spared no pains in order to secure the most 
admirable performances. 

The first operatic enterprise with which 
Handel was connected was set on foot in 1720 
by a number of noblemen, under the title of the 
Royal Academy of Music. Handel was com- 
missioned to engage the singers and to compose 
the first opera. Nothing could have been more 
brilliant than the auspices under which the new 
undertaking opened. Handel’s opera, “ Rada- 
misto,” obtained every whit as great a success 
as “Rinaldo,” and was listened to night after 
night by crowded audiences. From first to 
last, however, the Royal Academy of Music 
does not seem to have been a paying specula- 
tion ; and to this fact various causes contributed. 
In the first place, a violent feeling of partisan- 
ship sprang up between the adherents of Handel 
and those of Bononcini, who had been invited 
to compose an opera for the second season. 

Then there were continual dissensions among 
the singers and their respective admirers, while, 

as the crowning blow, an opposition theatre was 

opened by Rich, at which the “ Beggar’s Opera” 

was produced. The public, tired of the Italian 

Opera, and the continual disturbances which 

took place there, flocked to the opposition house, 

where Gay’s masterpiece had the then unheard- 

of run of sixty nights. 
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when the directors having spent the £50,000 
with which they started, the undertaking died a 
natural death. During the eight years that had 
elapsed since the opening day, Handel had 
produced thirteen new operas, of which “ Rada- 
misto, “‘ Giulio Cesare,” and “ Scipio” were the 
most successful. 


Handel seems to have been by no means dis- | 


couraged by the failure of the Royal Academy, 
for he at once engaged new singers, entered 
into partnership with Heidegger, and opened 
the King’s Theatre with a new opera called 
“Lotario.” This second venture, however, met 
with no better success than the first. 

Senesino, the greatest singer of his day, who 
had been engaged at an enormous cost, took 
offence, probably at one of Handel’s brusque 
speeches, and not only went. over to the 
opposition house himself, but persuaded many 
of the other singers to do the same. Handel 
engaged fresh singers, and struggled gallantly 
on till 1734, when his partnership with Heidegger 
came to an end. In spite of all the cares and 
anxieties of management, and the production of 
seven new operas, he had found time to write 
the oratorio “ Deborah,” which was produced at 
the theatre in 1733, and “ Athaliah,” which was 
brought out at Oxford in the same year. 

It might be imagined that Handel would 
have had enough of Italian Opera by this time, 
more especially as Heidegger had. transferred 
the King’s Theatre to a rival company from 
Lincoln’s Inn .Fields; but our hero’s spirit of 
opposition was too strong, and his will too 
inflexible, to allow him to know when he was 
beaten. Accordingly, he entered into partner- 
ship with John Rich, and opened Covent Garden 
Theatre in November 1734 with a revival of 
one of his old operas, “ Il Pastor Fido.” But 
the tide of popular opinion had turned, and it 
had become the fashion to despise “ Mynheer 
Handel,” against whom painphlets were written, 
and upon whom caricatures were made. 

It is no wonder that, with everything against 
him, he was obliged in 1737 to close the theatre 
and declare himself bankrupt, having lost all his 
savings in less than three years. The annoy- 
ance and vexation of this third defeat brought 
on an attack of paralysis. Thanks to his 
naturally strong constitution, however, and the 
benefit he derived from a visit to: Aix-la- 
Chapelle, his health was completely restored, 
and he was able, at the age of fifty-two, to enter 
upon the most important, and, as far as the 
verdict of posterity is concerned, by far the 
most successful period of his career. 

He did not at once desert his old love, the 
Italian Opera, since .between 1737 and 1740 he 
wrote six new operas for Heidegger, who had 
reopened the Haymarket Theatre. In 1739, 
however, he brought out “ Saul” and “ Israel in 
K-gypt,” the first of that grand series of oratorios 
by means of which he was destined to achieve 
everlasting fame. 

“ Saul,” which was produced at the Haymarket 
in January 1739, only ran five nights. It was 
followed a few months later by “ Israel in Egypt,” 
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which had to be withdrawn after the third 
performance. We can hardly blame the public 
of that day for their want of appreciation, since 
of the first of these compositions the “ Dead 
March” alone is well known to the present 
generation. To the year 1739 we also owe the 
ode for St. Cecilia’s Day, and the twelve grand 
concertos for strings. . 

The faction against Handel in London was 
apparently still too strong for him to be able 
to.obtain any very decided success. 
therefore, he turned his back upon the ungrate- 
ful English public, for whom he had worked so 
long and so well, and started for Dublin, where 
he had been invited to give a series of concerts 
in aid of some of the city charities. Handel 
took with him the score of the ‘‘ Messiah,” which 
was brought out on April 13, 1742, and thus 
Ireland may pride herself upon being the scene 
of the first production of the great: composer’s 
greatest masterpiece. The people of Dublin 
proved themselves to be not unworthy of the 
honour bestowed upon them, for the work was 
received with every manifestation of enthusiasm 
and delight, and the composer was treated to 
an ovation such as he had long been un- 
accustomed to in England. 

Handel returned to London in August, and’ 
early in the following year “Samson” was brought 
out, and the “ Messiah” performed for the first 
time before an English audience. “Samson” met 
with a decided success, but the “ Messiah” only 
with a comparative one. Perhaps the vastness 
of the idea was more than could be fully realized 
or appreciated at a first hearing by-a slow- 
witted English audience. At any rate every 
succeeding generation has reversed the verdict 
of 1743, and while “Samson” is almost forgotten, 
there is at the present day no work which 
possesses the same attraction for the British 
public as the “‘ Messiah”—that grandest portion 
of “the Bible set to music.” 

The next three years saw the production of the 
Dettingen “Te Deum,”, “Semele,” “ Joseph,” 
“Hercules,” and “ Belshazzar.” In the winter 
of 1744, Handel organized a series of twenty- 
four oratorio concerts; but his old fate 
pursued him still, for he was obliged to bring 
the series to an end with the sixteenth 
concert, and declare himself bankrupt for the 
second time within seven years, But nothing 
could daunt Handel’s indomitable spirit, or 
blunt his genius. Between 1746 and 1749 he 
produced an almost incredible number of im- 
portant works—the Occasional Oratorio, “Judas 
Maccabeus,” ‘Alexander Balus,” “ Joshua,” 
“Solomon,” and “Susanna.” . He now began 
for the first time to taste the sweets of pecuniary 
success, but too late, alas! to enjoy them. In 
1751, the year in which “ Jephtha,” his last 
oratorio, was composed, his eyesight began to 
fail, and after two or three unsuccessful opera- 
tions he became entirely blind. 

From this time Handel’s career as a com- 
poser was' virtually over, but he still continued 
his series of oratorio performances, and retained 
his post at: the organ till within a few days of 


In 1741, 





_ . er 
his death, which took place on Good Fr 


April 13, 1759, when he had entered his en 
fifth year. He was buried in the « a, 
Corner” of Westminster Abbey ; and al 

at his own request, his funeral was of a Private 
character, a vast concourse of people assembled 
to pay their last homage to the man whom, in 
his lifetime, they had so often treated with 
insult or neglect. 

We have not attempted, in the limited space | 
at our command, to discuss the genius or the | 
immortal creations of. him who has been | 
called both the Shakespeare and the Michael 
Angelo of music, the Jupiter Tonans of the | 
musical Olympic, and who has been likened to 
Apollo in the body of Hercules. We shal 
however, in conclusion, endeavour in a i. 
words to touch upon some of the most strikj 
characteristics of the man, apart from the 
composer. 

We learn from Dr. Burney that Handel jn 
middle life was large in figure, and. “‘ somewhat 
corpulent and unwieldy in his motions ; but his 
countenance ... was full of fire and dignity, 
and such as impressed ideas of superiority and 
genius.” His general look was “somewhat heavy 
and sour, but when he smiled it was like the sun 
bursting out ofa black cloud.” Although he care 
little for society beyond that of a few intimate. 
friends, he appears to have been the best of 
good company. . Mattheson tells us that “he 
had a.way of speaking by which he made the 
gravest people laugh without ever laughing 
himself ;” while Burney goes so far as to sa 
that “had he been as great a master of the 
English tongue as Swift, his 40” mots would 
have been as frequent, and somewhat of the 
same quality.” oe 

In general character. Handel may be cited( | 
as a type of that nation of which he was one of — 
the brightest ornaments. His iron will, sturdy — 
independence, uprightness in business matters 
perseverance under . difficulties, tyrannical | 
temper, and impatience of contradiction, ae” 
not these virtues and failings essentially thow 
of the German race? His _ generosity. and | 
benevolence were, however, entirely his ow.” 
Even in the midst of the most wearing money’ 
anxieties, he gave performances in aid of the 
Society for the Relief'of Distressed Musiciaas; 
while towards the end of his life he tookth 
Foundling Hospital under his_ especial, pro 
tection, conducting a performance’ of the 
‘“‘Messiah” every year for the benefit of this 
charity. To quote from one of his biographers 
“He was not content with giving away out d 
his _superfluity, he gave even out of his 
necessity.” f 

Such is but a brief epitome of the character 
of the man who, since his death, has held his 
place against all rivals as the musical idol d 
the British nation. He has been compared, # 
we have seen, to the giants of mythology, a, 
and literature; but for us he can be called by™ 
grander name, or one more nobly earned, that 
that of the “ Father of English Oratorio.” 
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ANDANTINO GON MOTO. 
NIELS W. GADE. 
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PSALM XXV.—VERSE 4. 





















































ANDANTINO CON MOTO. 


NIELS W. Gane. 





Andantino con moto. 
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Lead me forth in Thy truth and learn me, 
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ORGAN PEDAL ATTACHMENT FOR PIANOFORTES, | Music in “The Pothians” Studio, , 148) | Me a Glagow Intermaional Fah sion ioe 

FOR THE HOME PRACTICE OF ORGAN MUSIC, Bot See Ee Pee See ee 

CAN BE APPLIED TO ANY PIANO, PIANETTE, ETC. a ER . ‘ ‘ : 154 Accident m ae : : x64 
Always ready for use. Price, complete, £8, 8s. Beethoven's Pianoforte Sonatas, . —". Music in Oxford, Wits, sth 2 
aAARAARAARARAY A Night’s Hospitality: ‘i ; é b> — usical Studies; . ¢ <3 

HESE PEDALS have been before the musical public for - Leocrents Weie. .. : : : : Ro i + iammn aig, : + 





and are always.recommended by the entire m 
fession as a perfect cobgite OT, for the Organ for practice. . With Pedal 
Frame and Seat F rench prised to match ot ee they are a Posidive I 
ornament to any room. t London make. 





Extracts from a few Testimonials, 
DR. STAINER :—“ For those who bem a: stud M Organ Music in their own 





CT) ~ WH 


homes I know of nothing more valuable than Attachment.” 
DR. mOGr —‘A successful invention, et one which will give satisfaction 
roe TURPIN, Esq.:—‘'In short, I can strongly recommend Mr. Rubbeien” ah owe of ran Mie gone r 

pedal action and its ‘application to the a using Ko -m ad i strong 





to g a i 
Electricity, which speedily cures all 
Nerves, Stomach, Liver and Kidn 





Address—HENRY J. RUMMENS, x = eo ta 
47 CHURCH ROAD, BRIXTON, LONDON, 8.W. | | 


PEDAL-PIANO PRACTICE, 6D, PER HOUR. 


CHAMPAGNES. 


LAHERTE FRERES, 


EPERNA Y. 
: Mgr: 


2 86 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
30 CHAPEL STREET, LIVERPOOL. _ 











52, OXFORD ST, 20%." 








LT 





aa | 


Lt \ Sat 











Samples, Show Cards, and Quotations on- Application. 








BUYERS’ OWN LABELS AND CORK BRANDS IF DESIRED. 


One trial will convince the veriest sceptic that MOSLEY’S TONIC TOILET CREAM is an 
invaluable adjunct to the Toilet Table. 


Prevents Freckles, Wrinkles, and Roughness, and can be applied to any part of the body. 


DERMA KALLISTON 


THE SKIN BEAUTIFIER. 


HIS invaluable toilet article, in addition to its emollient effect upon the outer or scarfskin, acts upon the smallest blood- Neebie of the 
deeper or true skin, restoring their elasticity, and thus prevents that af which is the cause of redness in the skin. After 
afew applications the hard skin becomes soft, the red and swollen hands white and firm, while chaps and excoriations readily heal. 


West End Agents—PIGCIRILLO’S, 95 & 97 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON. 


PRICE I6. 2b. AND 3s. 6D. 
To be had of all Chemists or Post Free from the Proprietors— 


mitre MOSLEY & CO., 303 High Holborn, London, W.C. 


weeenme 
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. Advertisements inserted in al 


. Clients can have their letters 


TeLePHONe No. 2684. 


THE GREAT BRITAIN AND 


COLONIAL EXCHANGE, 


65.& 66 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 





HIS Exchange has been opened in one of the busiest parts of 
the Metropolis, and within easy access by ’bus or rail of all 


the leading thoroughfares of London, and the Manager begs to call 
the attention of the Public (more particularly to all Colonials who 
are either visiting this country on business, or for pleasure) to the 
following which are amongst the objects of the Exchange :— 

roved Bills discounted, Letters of Credit obtained, 


am i e of Moneys, Ap 
l 


other Banking Business arranged, 


. Shipping Intelligence applied, and Passages booked. 


Registers of Hotéls and Boarding Houses, Apartments, Flats, Furnished 
and Unfurnished Houses, etc., kept. 


. Scholastic and Employment R isters. 
. Sales by Auction of Properties, 
. Advances arranged on the shortest notice upon Reversions, Life Policies, 


ousehold Furniture, and other Effects. 


and Furniture, etc. 


. Large Sums ready for Investment upon Freehold and Long Leasehold 


Securities at 4 per cent. and ; per cent, per annum. 
the Leading Foreign and Colonial and 
English Dailies, and Monthly Periodicals, etc. 


. Transfers of Businesses effected and Partnerships negotiated, 
. Formation of Companies undertaken on most advantageous terms. 
. Facilities afforded Clients for the Purchase of Office or Household Furni- 


ture on the Hire System. 


. The Collection of Rents and the Recovery of Debts. 
. Clients entitled to Funds in Chancery, etc., can be informed of every pony 


and have same recovered through this Exchange. 


. Fire, Life, and Accident, and all kinds of Insurances Effected. 
. Clients wishing to Dispose of Pictures, Jewellery, Articles of Vertu, etc., 


can do’so through the Eee: where the Articles can be left on sale or 
return for the purpose of be ing viewed by intending Purchasers. 

addressed c/o:the Exchange, and meet friends 
in the Waiting Room. The Exchange have special facilities for dealing 
upon the London Stock Exchange in Stocks and Shares, and are in 
Telephonic Communication with Kespectable Brokers in the City. 


. The Removal of Goods by road or rail, and Estimates = Free of Charge. 
18, Plans of all the Places of Amusement kept at the 


xchange, and Seats 
Booked for Theatres, Concerts, etc. 
Special facilities for Registering Patents, etc. 


. All kinds of Business undertaken on Commission. 





Bia eS st ts | 


Bromide and no Alcohol. Does not disturb the brain nor depress the heart. 
Price 2s. od. and 4s. 6d., of al! Chemists, and of the Proprietors and Manufacturers, 


8. RATT! & CO., 3 Jeffrey’s Square, St. Mary Axe, E.C., London, - 


Read an Epitome on _ Causes and Cure of Sleeplessness, etc., contai 
aa Certificate, “Published by the oe 


other cones | and Analysts’ 
away with every bot 


MEUPHROSINE, #5 Bont Seti 6c am 


Guaranteed to contain no Opium, Morphia, Chloral, or other injurious Natedig; 5, 








JAMES MIDDLEMASS & C0, 


PULPIT ROBE MAKERS 


FOR SCOTLAND, 


18 SOUTH 





AWARDED PRICES 
THE ONLY vange from 
GOLD MEDAL £3, 35. to £8, 85, 
FOR ROBES, — sae 
International Exhibition, Lxtra Rich 
Evinburgh, 1886. Qualities, 
oa £9, 95. to £16, 165, 
es <p ore, Cassocks, from 
ondon, 1862. 
i HI, 1s. to £5, 55 
Silver HMleval, Precentors’ Gowns, 


Paris, 1878, 





Hl, 155s. to Ly tos, 


SENT ON SIGHT T0 ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY ON APPROBATIOE 
CARRIAGE PAID. 


Mllustrated Catalogues of Styles sent nt Postage ‘Paid to any part of the World 
PLEASE NOTE OUR ONLY ADDRESS— 
JAMES MIDDLEMASS & CO, 


(Late J. & A. MIDDLEMASS), 
18 SOUTH BRIDGE, EDINBURGH. 
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MUSIC 


MUSIC! 





J. B. CRAMER & CO, 


26 CHURCH STREET, LIVERPOOL, 
SUPPLY ALL MUSIC AT; THE FOLLOWING PRICES, POST FREE :— 


ALL Songs, Piano Pieces, and Dances, marked 4s, (or 2s, net) sent post free for 
ALL Songs, Piano Pieces, and Dances, marked 3s. (or 1s, 6d. net) sent post free for 


ALL 1s. Books of Songs, Pieces, and Dances, such as the Cavendish Books, Boosey’s Cabinet, 
Chappell’s Magazine, and all the Christmas Nos. of Dance Music, etc., sent post free for . 





ls, 8d. (any 3 for 4s. 9d.) 
Is. 8d.:(any 3 for 3s. 6d.) 


\ 10d. (any'4 for 3s.) 


B. CRAMER & CO., LivERPOOL, having the most comprehensive Stock of Music, and 
being the largest Publishers, no delay whatever is experienced by their Customers, as 


all Orders are despatched the same day as received. 


ORDER ALL YOUR MUSIC DIRECT FROM— 


J. B. CRAMER & CO, 


26 


The Great Pianoforte and Music Wharebouse, and Music Publishers, 
CHURCH STREET, 


LIVERPOOL. 





fax” Complete.Catalogue post. free.on application. 


24¥° Scuoo._s and ConventTs supplied on the most’ liberal terms in any part of the Kingdom 


BRIDGE, EDINBURGH, 
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